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DEPOSE A BRX X 


Here we are İn Hanover. From left, Brllah Prime Minister Thatcher and For- 
elgn Minister Howe; Bonn Chancellor Kohl and Forelgn Minister QGenscher; 
and French President Mitterrand. 
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The Hanover summit could well give thu 
process ù powerful bust oven though Beiul= 
line-hilling decisions were not ruched. 

Rotation of chairmitnship, POUy ind irı- 
practical though it muy scum, hits its ad- 
vantages. The government in the chiir 
vver a given six-month period generally 
feels bouncl to achieve sonuwthing new. 

The lack of highlights at the Hanover 
summit was in nO wuy' Jetrimental tn the 
Community. It probably did it a power of 
good for the heads of slate and govern- 
mem for once lo fecl free from pressure I0 
reach decisions come what tnay. 

One can bul hope that the opportunity 
presented is put to good use. 

Wolfgang Wagner 


(Hanonoversche Allgemeine, 25 June 1Y8R) 


union and the establihmem uf a uru- 
pean central tink, both uf which are pru- 
jee of gigantic proportions huset hy al- 
mast 0 rable problennn. 

Chancellor Kull, backed hy M l- 
lM o e Puja UMN 
sion, male two proposals: 

e tu ct up dcommission 10 look into the 
problem and draw up ù sclıeclulc for fur=- 
ther activity, including resolutions tlt 
mighl, for instance, be adopted vame 
time next year: 

® and to ûim at establishing û commun 
sucial structure while work is in progress 
on the conımon internal market. 

This second objective envisaged by 
Chancellor Kohl as summit hast in Han- 
over is Ihe more ambitious. The way was 
paved hy a demonstrative pre-summit 
meeting with Ernst Breit, general secre- 
tary of the DOB, Germany's Diüsseldorf=- 
based ırades union confederation, ancl 
chairman of the confederation of Euro- 
pean trade unions. 
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as European leaders meet 


Whether il does so as planned ancl a= 
vounced, hy the end of 1902, is not the 
crucial factor, A Yurt lias certainly been 
male, dl some time ir (he 1900s & 
single European murkel uf 130 millon 
consumers will cune imo being. 

ln numbers and econontic potential it 
Will oubtrip even the United Stites. 

Difficult though the procv pruve 
in detuil, progress i being e, Euru- 
puan Community Finance Ministers hive 
growl on dercstriling cul triuslets. 
Uu om revi 
rocal recugnition of university le prvcs. 

Those whe cavbsage û "Uniled Slates 
ul Hurope" nay find this tou litle. Those 
who still dream uf û united Europe are 
hound lo feel divatficd with the realiiy., 
which consists of prugress wlely by drihs 
and dlrabs ancl of uqsûatisfivtury compre- 
mies. 

But nalionatiutes trv hardy perennıils 
ME A merme te et bot their tr 
ens ınlerests In mind or rısk deteat nt the 
polls. That is why the process is so ardi’ 
aus anl protracted; it was hound to he. 

Nu major Jecısinns were (uc in Han- 
over. Al things considered, thal wat 
neither a mistake nor û disaclvantage. 

Between January and June, with Ger- 
many in the chair, Ihe various Councils of 
Ministers have Jone sound work. 

Hanover wns a Euro-summiı at which, 
for once, the heads of state and govern- 
menl did not have to solve problems with 
which the Council of Ministers failed to 
cope. 

That presented the Twelve with an op- 
portunity of discussing the more distant 
future and longer-term objectives. 

They included a European monetary 


It might bridge the wide gap Ihat 
separates Eastern and Western Europe 
economically and teclınologlcally — 
not only for goods and Know-how but 
also for free-markel ideas and recipes 
for success, 

There is no point in discussing "aid" 
for the Soviet Union, whieh can only 
sèlvê its problems by itself. 

But iû a difficult (ransitionai situa 
tion Moscow would be overtnxed if it 
hand to ‘stand surcty for its partners’ 
economic stabllity, which is of suk eû= 
ormou's importance for Europe as a 
whale, . '" i 

The Soviet Union's partners in Ev: 
ropé are unable to solve their problems 
alone arid would like Western help. 

‘Yet ot even the West can relieve the 
Comecgn courlttles df tiie task ùf reor- 
ganisirg the Eastern Europèan market 
and developing forms ' of integrilion of 
thelr own tat enable them to undertpke 
a'sensible divisiûn of lûbour.. 

Bul eoopergtion belwegd 
aid .Comecon .Foyld: ‘teşuli 


dens here, 
(Generalize: Bonin, 25 Jae a 


Comecon-EC deal reveals a 
change in Soviet attitude 


‘FH BUPOPERh-Comimdalty and ts East Blac ëqulvalent, Comecon; have slgried a 


declaration af “mutual recognition" whlch amounts to a formal acknowledgment of 
each other. The volume of trade between tle lwo blocs Is not grent in relation to 
their size, Las year, the EC cxported about 55 billion marks worth of goods to 


Comecon and trade in the other ditection was worth about 42 blion marks, 


days of setting the lead are over, No 

other interprelation can be made 'of ils 

overtures to the European Commulity. 
Direct trade tles between the two are 


ruled out' by their differen structures. . 
So the declaration merely lays down a, 


frûmowark for bilateral agreements be~ 
ween the Cûimunlly ‘and . Individual 
Comecan cqudntriek, sonê of which ate 
alfcady ufder qe tntion, 


‘Yet it lsa mennis of selling findijmen- ٣ 


tal trendls nel of opening: up: ne .Ave- 


nues for and {ûstruiients Of cqöpératibni, 
that mighil bê. crucial for the suceess bf. 


Eis Bide refûîms; E 


he joint declaration by the Euru- 
pean Conmunily and the Council 
for Mutual Economie Cuapefation 
(Comecon) vn future cooperation 
marks a more far-reaching turning point 
than the somewhat dry doruyneiit ight 
SUREESL. 

, Above all it changes Comecan, which 
was sel up by thê Soviet Unior as' 


means of dominûtlûn andl exploltallon, 1 
Moösçow" 5'' Comgcon artners: have. 


stubbornly maintained significant yes” 
uiges!, of natlonal independence, 'eşpe- 
elally û the economic sector’ 


Under r Gorbachov Comébon's: 


nmoafdelloemine ۰ 


FH" years, many have thought of the Litı- 
rupvan Community in lerms of biller 
disputes inl growing problems, especially 
tne caused by surplus farm production. 

Vor the public, he Cummunity hil 
staulily lost the glamour Lb surrounded 
itin its Hirst decade. 

Many have forgolun the extul lu 
which it was responsible for eliminating 
frontiers in Jiurope and promoting 0 senso 
of community. Ibe summit in Hanover is û 
Boul eluınce to look at the achievements 
uf the and taking anvther look at wha 
condition it really is in. 

In relly the Communiry hus deve- 
lapel oven in the course Of its (lisputes, 
as i nist reddily apparent Irom ile 
„BODE NU clr 1 GOM bS Ys 
“"frsve thelr relations with it. 

Ihe Mil keder. fur instance, itv 
ou abanduned doubts and lave pivaul 
the uay ter cxtahlhhing formal reluttcnts 
huwevn the European Communily and ils 
EËust Bloc counterpart, (he Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (Comecon). 

Austria, which for 30 years felt obliged 
by its neutrality not to join the Commun- 
ity. is now planning to apply for member- 
ship. 

Norway is preparing to renew ils ap- 
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at any level; slams methods 
of setting ‘safe limits" 
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‘plication, withdrawn years ago when f 
referendum rejected the idea, 

“This list could be extended, whieh 
woauklı't hve heen he ‘case if everyone 
else saw the European Community in tho 
sune ferms as many people in member- 
countries. do: us û half- -bankrupt venture 
that laboriously papers over ‘its diffe 
ences from one conference to the nex. | 

In reality all neighbouring staleš aré 
Working onthe assumption thal the Com: 
munity will'succeed iri ihe yeûrs:ahead i 1 
setting up a singlê intemal market. 
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Puitgarden 


Qotungen 


Melşungen 
Alatela 


Oefnhausan 


Sehmabisch Hag, jab 


Landshul 


Wanerburg 


Berchiengaden 
Konlgnana 
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Routes to tour in Germany 


The German Holiday 
Route — from the 
Alps to the Baltic 


German roads will get you 
there, and if you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south vla the 
typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn't take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 


Start in the south with 
Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut, a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world's largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
and the İvory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1,000-year-old- 
Hanseatic port of LÜbeck. 


Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
— from the Alps to the Baltic. 


DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
` FÜR TOURISMUS EM . 
ijsse 89, D-6000 Franklurt/M. 


1 Lübeck 

2 Melsungen 

3 Schwãbisch Hall 
4 Berchtesgaden 


Tax reform 1990 
Less More 


Withholding 
nue 

rough lewar 
exemptions 


income tax 


Total rellef 


INDEX FUNK 3114 


1986 and 1490, He claimed that 70 per 
cenl of the working population would 
benefit from the reform package. 

Stoltenberg stressed that lhe top tax 
rate in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many is still much higher than in many 
other counuries. 2 

In Austria, for cxample, the tax rate 
ceiling was reduced from 62 to 50 por 


ERC Heinz-Joacehlin Meller 


(Kilner Stıdt-Anzeıger. Cologne, 24 Junc 198K} 


More problems 
looming in 
upper house 


he tax reform piwkage will nul be 

home and dried until it is approved 

by the upper house, the Bundesrat. 

The narrow miyurity in the Bundcs- 
tag strengthens the hal of those Chris- 
uan Demucruts ın the Bundesrat (which 
comprises members ut the Lander) whu 
want concession fem Bonn 1n rclurit 
tor vupPpoarl un Lhis ısxut. 

Lower Snon Premier Ernst Mhrccht 
(CDU) wants mur muncy lur Crvt- 
many "puarer’ northern Fepiots 

Alhuush his pity cullcapus in 
Bom are Mg, Aie ht has stol bie 
ground. 

Many in the coalition are also angry 
auf Ihe way Franz Jos Stratiss brought 
his ınfluence to bear in suppurl ul ex- 
emption on avitiun uct fur Amateur pi- 
lats. 

Even his CSU culleagues only reluct- 
antly suppurted their leader. Some 
could only choke back their anger. But 
again, solidarity in the CSU prevailed. 

The Bundesrat may turn out ta be the 
place for compromise. Albrechi may 
eventually back down from his de- 
mands. Or docs he wanı his name to be 
associated with an SPD-backed failure 
uf he tax reform? 

And what about Strauss? He may also 
back down from his stubborn insistence 
on tax exemption for aviation fuel. 

Finance Minister Stoltenberg did a 
good job in presenting the tax reform 
package associated with his name in the 

Bundestag. 

He cleverly took the sting out of argu- 
ments against the government's plans. 

Can the initially popular but now un- 

popular tax reform again be made popu- 

lar? Perhaps when the man in the street 
renlly notices thal the governmen! is 
giving him morê than it did before... : 

This could improve the government's 

image and leave the SPD {which criti- 

cised the tax reform as "deception"} in a 

difficult situation. e 

‘The SPD should be more caroful in its 

cholce of words.. Alfred Dregger ırer 
minded tho Social Democrats that they 
increased value added ‘tax; mineral: oil 
tax and..tobaceo tax: three times ‘when 
thoy.werc in power, 1...  ™r.. 

, The public has forgouen ‘this. The 

govérnmenl in Bonn hopes that it may 

also benefit from this kind of forgetlul~ 
nèss wher the nex( general eleotion is 


held in L990... ': 2 . 
E GCE ‘Manfred Schell 
1“ {Die Welt, Bonn; 24 June 1988) 


A bill mauled 
by an array 
of compromises 


he chairman of the CDU/CSU pit- 

liamentıry group, Alfred Drvgger. 
referred to the uncasy feeling following 
the adoption of the tax-refarm hill. 

He wasn't telking only ahout the cun” 
trove provison exempting imiateur 
pilot from piying Lax ot aviation fuel. 
He was talking about tlw entire relornı. 

The reform encompiusses unpiriulr 
leled tax relief: but it stops short uf he- 
ing the "achievement uf the ceniury” iis 
the coalition likes to cliim. 

lı his been ditipgurcd hy bu Many 
chauği os, lC, coal 
and compromises to be that, 

But Stoltenberg can be pruud of the 

Continued on page 15 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


The debate focused strongly on the av- 
iation fuel aspect, even though Finance 
Miinister Stoltenberg and other govern” 
menl coalition spokesmen had described 
this issue as a peripheral problem. 

They pointed out thal amateur pilots 
and small and medium-sized firms ac- 
count for only four per cent of aviation 
fuel consumption. 

They insisted that the competitive 
disadvantages for smaller businesses 
must be eliminated. 

The government coalition took inlo 
account the crilicism expressed within 
its own ranks hy ulopting a resolution 
culling upon the Bonn government tu do 
more to achieve greater European har- 
monisntion in this field and a fairer sys- 
tem of aviation fuel taxation. 

The SPD and the Greens decried the 
government's action as a scandal, 

Hans Apel (SPD) said thal while giv- 
ing lhe amateur pilots a tax gilt of 
roughly DM2,500 a year each, the gov- 
ernment was digging deep into the 
pockets of German motarists. Ile de- 
serihed this as unacceptable. 

He called the tas reform a lolly full oi 
injustices. Criticism by the Greens run 
along very much the same lines. 

Finance Minister Stultenberg self 
critically admitted that lhe tax reform 
discussion hal been exapgeratedlly 
uvershalowed by the dispute about the 
IMCrests of cern lohhics. 

1 bts, i sad, le puuph Lui gut Lut 
the reform of the tax rale system alone 
sould save taxpayers DM33.8hn in he 
three-singe tas relief package betuecvn 
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Wl HOME AFFAIRS 


Tax-reform package gets rough passage 
. . before Bundestag approves it 


The government's 1990 tax-reform bill 
which has beon passed by the Bundes» 
tag proposes reductions in income tax 
of 37.2 billion niarks. The Treasury 
would gain an extra 18.1 billion marks 
from a new with-lholding tax on capital 
and from a reduction in tax exemptions. 
The bill still has to be approved by the 
Bundesrat, the upper house. 


he government's controversial 1Y4 
Te reform bill has been passeel by 
the Bundestag. Bul only just. 

‘The final vote on the lax package, 
plnnned lo provide a net tax relief figure 
of DMl9m, was delayed because of 
roll-call voting on specific provisions. 

‘The vole on a particularly disputed 
uspeel, tax exemption on aviation fuel for 
umaleur pilots, was a real cliff-hanger. 

Several CDU and FDP members op- 
pesecl the exemption and, in the encl, it 
seraped through by cighl votes (the 
CDU, CSU, FDP coalition has a major- 
ily of 41), 

Bonn Finance Minister Gerharul 
Stoltenberg described the reform ils “i 
greal achievemenl.” 

OF the 48Y votes cast on the aviution- 
fuel issue, 24 were in favour and 232 
agiinst, There were 17 ubstentions. 

The seven-hour debate, which was 
marked by irreconcilable differences of 
upinion on the social fairness and ccun- 
amie concefUences uf the cuvernmwil™ 
propusals, sus Lllowcd by acsctal huuis 
uf rull-call on indivilunî asperts in 
sı Cod rckling ost the fill ind a roll-caull 
hnal vuole ın û third realıng. 


reform plans nıay give them an oppor- 
tunity. The Chancellor is being pushed 
to the edge of a precipice. 

Of course, Helmut Kohl is at his best 
when he has his back to the wall. He 
then switches to a strategy of fvrward 
defence. 

One way in which Kohl could lead the 
coalition out of ils most serious crisis 
during this legislative period is to re- 
shuffle his cabinet. 
` Inorder to regain respect and confid- 
ence he should concentrate on politi- 
cians in the CDU/CSU parliamentary 
group. One dilemma is that a new start 
also requires the approval of all coali- 
tion partners. 

It looks as if Strauss is more interest 
ed in ousting Kohl than weakening the 
CDU. Neither the CSU nor the FDP can 
be interested in the CDU's downfall. 

. : Jo all probability, the Chancellor will 
adopt a wait-and-sce stance. This has 
worked so well and so often in the past.. 

However, even if the tax reform bill is 
only delayed in the Bundesrat Kohl 
woud lose face. ر‎ 

The “silly seasqn" which takes place 
during the Bundestag's summer. recess 

might lhen even turn sour for the Choan¬ 
cello, .. E 

Helmut Koll na, longer sitş that firme 
ly in: the.saddle of .bis parliamentary 
party, The roll-call volg:on the aviation 
fuglissue proved this.. N 
„ Despite the fact. thal the coalition las 
a comfortable majority, just a few mpre 
np-votes. would. have.thrown out ifs lax 
reform bill. . ., E 3 
„This waş a -seripus.warning .in Kohl's 

. direction... „® ; .Bernd:Knebel 
` HiannoverscbeiA Hgemiolac; 24 Jine 1988) 


Strauss and the 
row over 
aviation fuel 


by creating a scapegoat, which he can 
send inlo the wilderness whenever he 
sees fil A bilter power siruggle has 
developed between him and Kohl. 

Strauss stubbornly insisted on the tax 
subisidies for amateur pilots, which 
Kohl must have promised him some 
time in the past, knowing that this is 
bound to weaken Kohl's credibility in 
his own party and among valers. , 

The insistance forced Kohl to exer- 
cise his full authority to persuade his 
parliamentary party to approve it. -. 

“Thê result is mass protest by the par 
ty's rank and file and the voters. . 

Many CDU members of parllament 
will now have to fight for their re-elec- 
tion, in same cases for the basis of their 
livelihood. : 

This means (hat some CDU politi- 
cians stand to suffer from Kohl's action. 

The next time the Chancellor comes 
up with some unpalatable proposal they 
may not turn out to be so.loyal.. ı . 

The CDU/CSU . parliamentary .party 
is gradvally slipping out of Kohl's grasp: 

. The CSU: was willing to :jeopardlse 
ıhe coalilloni forthe sake of giving a 1ax 
break to such a tiny group of voters. ' .' 

It: cannot .bd .ruled : out :that It, will 
readily find anotherlexcuse to exertise 
its velo ll 0. '': a 


` ‘The Albrecht initiative or the health . 


| Jusef Striuss'’s insience on 
pushing thruugh the unpopular tax 
exempliun far amateur pilots (he is him- 
self une) is aimed at strengthening his 
own power baw and weakening that of 
the Chancellor. Helmut Kohl. 

A power-minded person such as 
Strauss, the CSU buss, does not plunge 
the Bonn coalition into a crisis simply 
for the sake of giving a few thousand fel- 
low amateur pilots a tax gift. 

He wants to nıaintain his dominant 
influence, both in Bavaria and in Bonn. 

He can only do this if he wins clec- 
tions at three levels in Bavaria in 1990: 
lacal government, state. assembly and 
national. 

He would have to be politically blind 
nol to realise that the Bonn govern- 
ment's policies aré hurting his position. 
This is the only conclusion which can be 

jonsn . 


The conservative union has lost sup- 


part throughout lhe country. It suffered 
ù particuluriy crushing defeat during the 
lust election, the slate election in 
Sehleswig-Holstein, although this was 
strongly influenced by the Barsche!l ul- 
fair. 

Strauss blames the situation on polili- 
cal mismanagement. in ‘Bonn. flu hus 
never lhoughl much of the Chancellor 
Kuhl’'s qualities of leadorşhip. 

Yet Strnuss deliberately fails 10 men- 
tion the fact that he played a ‘decisive 
role in all the coalition’s major .deci- 
sions, ‘for example; in the field of the 
now unpopular tax reforms and the re- 
formrof the health syslem. ٤ 

The repercussions will also be felt in 
the 1990 general election year. 

Strauss is trying to remove the risks 


j 
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Canada and Europe win points 
at the Toronto Summit 


European and Japanese fears that ihe 
free trade zone with the United States 
may provea “fortress.” : 

Conversely, Europeans assure both 
Canada and the United States that the 
greater European internal market wil] 
remain open for trade with other coun. 
tries, 

The doubts that remain are due to 
Washington's inclination to conclude 
free trade agreements with other coun- 
tries, such as Japan. This policy could 
lead to the creation of blocs; for the Eu- 
ropeans it remains unpredictable, 
` «Much like the Canadians, the Eun 
peans are gaining a clearer identity in 
the concert of the great powers. Euro- 
pean Community decisions to reform 
budget, agricultural and structural poli- 
cy and to set up a single internal market 
by 1992 have triggered US and Japa- 
nese interest. 

Chancellor Kohl, President Miuer- 
rand and the European Commissiur's 
Jacques Delors werc bombarded with 
questions about the internal markel at 
Toronto. 

How times change! A few years ago 
the Americans and Japanese merely 
smiled at the perenially strife-ridden 
European Community; today they are 
almost afraid of it. 

With its 320 million consunıers the 
European market will be the largest in 
the free world, larger than the United 
States and Canada combined and larger 
than Japan. 

For M. Delors, who a few years ago 
was reluctantly tolerated at the summit, 
Toronto+wasta auccess: The European 
Conımunity was taken seriously for 
once. 

The Japanese again smiled most sug- 
gestively in Toronto when, for once, 
menlion was made of their failure lo 
open their home market to imports. 

The gala dinner hosted by Mr Mulro- 
ney ruled out them being put in the 
dock, as is otherwise the case, 

Americans and Europeans at least 
welcomed the fact that Japan is cur- 
rently a factor for growth and that its 
trading surpluses are slowly on the 
decline. 

Japan is clearly intent on playing the 
international economic game more fair- 
ly and squarely. There can be no mistak- 
ing its good intentions. 

So in the end everyone was satisfied 
and the critics were silenced by so much 
agrcement. The seven Western; 1S 
have nothing but good in mind." ` 

Even more importantly for the maf” 
kets, they did not make the wrong 
noises, In politics today that is the key 
to virtually total success. 

` Peter Hort 
(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 
für Deutschland, 22 June 1988] 
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he seven heads of state and govern- 
ment of lhe leading Western indus- 
trialised countries made the Toronto 
summit a festival of peace and harmony. 

Everyone was pleasant to everyone 
else, especially lo President Reagan, 
whose last Western economic summit it 
Was, 

For that reason alone European and 
Japanese criticism of the continued ba- 
sic current of protectionism in the Unit- 
ed States was subdueccl. Another was the 
largely sntisfnctory state of the economy 
in ali seven countries, whiclı kept cares 
at bay. 
Nout even the risk of higher interest 
the problem of agricultural sub- 
sidies and the continued imbalance in 
trade tices belween America, Europe 
and Japan seriously upset the hermeli- 
cally scaled-off summil. 

So is it surprising that both actors and 
audience were again delighted with the 
sunmil circus? Few dared lo suggest 
thal the goodwill of Toronto was merely 
a snapshot of the varying interplay of 
the affluent branch of the family of 
mations thal papercd over their conflicts 
of interest. 

True, the poorest countries of Africa 
are to have some of their debts waived, 
That makes sound sense, legalising the 
fact of the case, which is (hat they 
couldn't repay them anyway. 

No-one will want to object to the cus- 
tomary economic summit wording of 
the final communiqué, but good inten- 
tions alone are nol good politics. 

Last year's Venice summit was barely 
aver when US Treasury Secretary 
James Baker hit out al the Germans and 
Japanese, confusing the markets and 
contributing toward Black Monday, the 
October 1987 stock market crash. How 
long will this year's pledges last? 

Yet international cconomic summits 
are not superfluous, Even though they 
seldom succeed in coordinating econ- 
omic and monetary policy and the com- 
milments that used to be made were 
either abandoned or, for the most part, 
had serious repercussions, the summit 
round occasionally testifies lo gravita- 
tional field realignments between Am- 
erica, Europe and Japan. 

Two points in particular made the 
Toronto summit interesting: Canada 
and the European Community flexed 
their muscles and are being taken in- 
creasingly seriously, 

Canadian Premier Brian Mulroney as 
the host made astute use of the oppor- 
tunily lo present Canada to the rest of 
the world as an economic power of a 
size and with a dynamism about which 
the Europeans and the Japanese know 
little. 

Canada, as the second-largest coun- 
ry in the world (the Soviet Union is the 
targest), is keen to play its part belween 
the neighbouring United States and the 
Turopeans with whom il has much in 
common. 

Cuitla is part of North America; and 
the proposed free trade agreement with 
Ihe United Stiles will strengthen these 
lies. But the Canadians are keen to re- 
uiin their identity. 

Many ure worried they may become 
even more of an econumie and cullurat, 
uppenduge of lhe United Ştates, So Mr 
Mulroney is most interested in forging 
closer links with the European Com- 
munity and in encoüraging German in- 
vestors l0 take a closer look at Caniada. 

His.government is anxious to dispel 


in Bonn, as in other capitals, with prop- 
osals (on verification of a ban on chemi 
cAl weapons) and figures (on conven- 
tional disnrmament). 

Herr Kohl and lerr Genscher have 
put in hard work reminding their fellow- 
membcrs of Nato that its overall secur- 
ity and disarmament concept has yet to 
be drawn up. 

But the outcome of their work has, 
for the mast part, been to further post- 
pone expectations of resulis. 

Herr Genscher, in his constant quest 
for allies at home and abroad, has lately 
hit on the idea, together with his French 
opposite number, M. Dumas, of includ- 
ing disarmament on the agenda of Fran- 
co-German cooperation. 

Yet both well know that France's 
nuclear weapons mark out limits to the 
exlent to which they can join forces in 
this respecl. 

There is a more pressing need for 
German proposals thal do not nec to 
he coordinated and discussed down to 
the smallest detail with one partner or 
unoather, Whnt is needed are idens thal 
extend nut just from one Nato gulhering 
te the next but outline as specifically as 
possible what the shape of things to 
come in Europe ought best to be Hike, 

Instead, grand designs are all the 
rage. No government policy statement 
or party-political programme manages 
without a mention of the “all-European 
peace order.” 

But no-one snys what shape it is to 
take, what is to happen ta the pacts and 
what quantity and kind uf wenpons 
peuceful neighbours with open borders 
need to maintain security. 

How are we to set about conventional 
arms control without ideas on such is- 
sues and what un earth is meant by a 
couperative majority? 

How is the Foreign Minister ta spell 
uut whit he has in mind su that the new 
Defence Minister, who is [rankly scepti- 
cal about the reform capability of Soviet 
military thinking, will bear with him? 


Steps forward 


At times one hus a presentiment of 
the direction events might take in Eu- 
rope, such as when the Bonn Foreign 
Minister builds bridges at an interna- 
tional conference in Potsdam or the 
Chancellor's staff glean practical ideas 
on how to fit the meetings between Herr 
Kohl and Mr Gorbachov into a promis- 
ing context. 

These are both graphic instances of a 
policy of small steps forward. 

But progress within the framework of 
whal can clearly be seen docs not rule 
out taking an early sight on the wider 
course. 

No-one may be able to tell how far 
Mr Gorbachov's reform potential witl 
extend or whal the next US President 
hus in mind for Europe, but Liat is no 
reason fur Bonn tu go slow on foreign 
palicy concepls. 

Indeed, a Bonn government in rela- 
tive mil-term safely ought tu fetl itself 
challenged to brilge this gap in the 
Western alliance. 

Ihere is no need for political udven- 
tures or risky cxperimeuls in guing it 
alone, AI at is needed is more courage 
tu engage in flights of political fantiisy. 

His not a matter of going off the rails 
but vf drafting convincinz designs, 
Whit we need are ûn overall Jisarma- 
menl concept and ideus on how arms re 
cluctlon, essential security and wide- 
ranging cooperation ull over urope 
cau be permanently interlocked. 

Thomas Aleyer 
IKuiner Stult’ Anztcigvr, Crlugne, 23 June 19H) 


W WORLD AFFAIRS 


Wanted: bright 
ideas for 
foreign policy 


Stilncrt GtadtNngelger 


Clot Kohl complained at the 

CDU parly conference Ihat, al- 
though Germans were travelling more 
and more around the world, they were 
showing sleadily less interest in interna- 
tonal affairs, 

lf the Chancellor thinks this is a sign 
of foreign-policy provincialism, hen to 
whut extent is Bonn an international 
melrupalis where a distinctive foreign 
policy is pursued? 

Honn is known in East and West for 
firmly staying on course and for patient- 
ly seeking detenic; it is not a byword for 
inspiration or vision in the swiflly 
changing context of world affairs. 

The Federal government is adept al 
claiming its shure in East-West change 
and in urging lhe superpowers to make 
headway on disarnrament. It is far less 
fruitful as the nucteus of initiatives of its 
own on a new intertıational order. 

In East-West terms the last major 
contribution Bonn made was the en- 
dorsement of lhe December 1979 Nato 
dual-track decision (on missile deploy- 
ment and disarmament talks) by Chan- 
cellor Schmidt and Forcign Minister 
GQenscher. 

A single German concep, Ostpoulitik, 
inirinted by Willy Brandl and Walter 
Scheel, had previvusly found its way in- 
to lhe vocabulary of internationul af- 
fairs. 

Another arguably German concept, 
ussociated with a German name in much 
the same way as the Rapacki Plan was 
associated with the name of lhe Polish 
Foreign Minister, is the Hallstein Doc- 
irine, a long outmoded veteran of the 
pust-war period, 

Bright ideas from Bonn, not to men- 
tior grand designs for the millennium 
ahead, would be mast welcome right 
now. After the effort and expense of the 
superpower summit in Moscow we face 
the prospect of a major lull. 

The second “year of disarmament” 
praclaimed by Herr Genscher is starting 
to mark time as Washington and Mîos- 
cow show signs of uncertainty. 

After their initial success in scrapping 
medium-range missiles there is no sign 
of real progress in any other disarma- 
nient seclOr. 

Herr Kohl and Herr Genscher may 
sound a nute of urgency but they too 
have nothing but the old formulas to of- 
fer; un uverall Western concept and re- 
siduul nuclear security, the tenets of 
Easl-Wenl couperRliun. 

In Bonn all parties te the government 
have set up a sound hurrier, partly fur 
Jorneslic polilcal reasons, thal tukes 
the clge off any moves loward progress 
in disarntame ul. 

Thiaking about any further zura solu- 
tons for Europe, the world's nost high- 
ly-urmed continent, is regarded ıs lit 
bow, 

‘The corridors of power in Bonn ~ of> 
ficials ut the Chancellor's Office, the. 
Foreign Office and. in purticultr, the 
Defence Ministry — cannot he accused 
of {widdting their thumbs, 

Arms control projects are fleshed out 
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Wl PERSPECTIVE 


The ambivalence of a united Allied 


ment of the currency reform in lhe western 
zones (excluding Berlin) on 19 June by 
scaling off Berlin and closing all horder 
crossings to the western ZONES. 

‘The official reason given for this action ا‎ 
was to prolect the population “from the ّ 1 
damaging repercussions of lhe westem i 
currency reform.” : 


the Deutschlandpolitik. The Federal Re- 
public could no longer regard itself aş a 
makeshift pending the restoration of ng- 
tional unity. It had to evolve-a raison d'4 
. ofits own. : 

Allled responsibility for Germany had 
survived the Cold War but future 
on Berlin and Germany could no lo 


Wl FLASHBACK 


Currency reform in 1948: how the mark‏ ؛ 


Marshal Sokolovski declared West Ber- 


lin to be a part of the Soviel zone of Oceu- 
pation and banned possession of the 
Deutsche Mark in the entire easterı zone. 


On 23 June, 1948, the Sovicts inlro- 


duced a currency reform in their own uc- 
cupalion zone. 


In the struggle for power in Berlin the 


city's population endured a long period of 
terror. The blockade was not lifted until 
May 1949. 


In tbe three western zones the currency 


reform triggered an econumic upswing, lt 
was again worthwhile to go to work. 


The removal of the controlled economy 
the availability of previously 


The previously paralysed industrial 


pruduclion picked up, residential building 
began, and reconstruction soon Louk place 
at a pace which would not be matclted in 
neighbouring countries. 


During the first two years alone follow- 


ing the introduction of the currency re” 
form real GNP increased by 40 per cent; 
exports increased sixfuld in just four years. 


The Marshall Plan funds helped put the 


German economy bick on ils fect. 


The dismantling of machinery practcvd 
up until 1951 had one useful sule vtitUt. 
the new Factories it Gcrmuny were murd 
modern aud more efficient than ın Liv 
countries uf many cumpeturs on 1h 
warlkl market. 

Ihe Deutsche Mark was already put tr 
Us birat teu LES I Hu YH. 

After ihe initial sincks uf hoarled 
guods had hecn sold prices began lu suiur 
despite a considerable ıncreısê ıı pruduc- 
tial. 

Pent-up inflation, the rapid cxpunsiun 
u Ihe money supply and the high vclocity 
of money ceircukhuien caused by the 
ınarked propensity of private homeholds 
tı consume accelerated this price rise. 

l was not until Decenqber tlint consum- 
er prices began lo fall (following a Timita- 
tion of the official creation of money und 
the introduction of credit restriciions for 
banks. These moves were accompanicd by 
a continuing increase in the production of 
goods. 

Even though the development of prices 
over the past forty years has reduced the 
purchasing power of the Deutsche Mark 
by almost two thirds the currency is still in 
good shape on its 40th anniversary. 

li is the most stable curreney of the 
western world. At an annual average of 2.8 
per cent during the last forty years infla- 
tian in the Federal Republic of Germany 
has been even lower than in Switzerland. 

i aos x. Barbara Ewfinger 

` (Rhelnische Post, Düsseldorf, 18.June 1988) 


system, 
hoarled goods ori the free market, and lle 
lifting of the price freeze meant the end of 
ihe black market. 


turned post-war gloom into boom 


Overnight, he managed lo release mar- 
ket forces and enable the sale of an un- 
dreamit-of range of goods. 

After the dictatorial management of the 
economy under the Nazis and the strict 
economic control of the early post-war 
ycars many Germans had [orguolen that 
there was such a thing as demand and sup- 
ply. Many products which the average 
German was only familiar witlı by hearşny 
were now sullenly available in the shops. 

Ou 22 June the supply of vegetnbles 
was already grealer than tlemand for the 
first time since the war, 

Leather bags, shelves full of women's 
underwear and bales uf cloth, good-qual- 
ily paper and many other articles of mer- 
chundise could be bought in unlimitecl 
«quantities. 

Amid the juy at the sight of all these 
gous there was bilterness al the fact that 
many peuple had heen forced to give all 
their possessiuns to farmers before cur- 
rency reform just to get enough food. 

The situation after the war hil rapidly 
worsened, Industrial pruchuction in the 
western purl of Germany had dropped to 
4I per cent of the 1936 level. 

This meant that, aritlunetically, cach 
person in this part of Germany coulkl af- 
ford one suit every 4Û years, une shirl ev- 
ery IU years and a puir of shoes every 
three years. It meant that ony every suv” 
and baby hid nappies. 

The nutrition level had reached its law- 
tt pintbuar level of L.IMHI calories 
put duj. Aly cHFCpICLGCUL Î SPIT Y da 5iL 
fled by the increasingly siricl management 
of priv 

Many peuple were no longer willing te 
wurk, since rationing meant that ii duy’s 
wages in Reichsmark couldn't be spent on 
goods anyway. 

ltoflen madd greater sense tu spend the 
whole clay on the black market tryinğ lo 
sell the allocirted per capita ration of 40 ci- 
gureltes and six-weck period, iû ration 
worth roughly two wecks wages. 

The western allies were aware of tis si- 
tualion when they began devising the cur- 
rency reform in the western zones in Sep” 
tember 1947. 

Efforts were intensified after the Allied 
Control Council split up once and for all 
on 20 March, 1948. 

On 20 April, 1948, a handful of finan- 
cial experts, singled out by the bizonal 
Economic Council, made their way in a 
rickety old bus to a remote barracks build- 
ing at at the Rothwesten military airport 
north of Kassel, 

They were told that this would be their 
home while they help allied experls work 
outa currency reform. 0 

The USSR reacted to the annourice- 


, Arthur F, Burns, the former US am- 
bassador in Bonn, called them “trustees 
ofıhe German natlog.” : 
` World power always requires a world 
power, aş A counterweight, ûnd were i nol 
for the Federal Replbllc's iitegratiaon in 
the West and the North ;A1lantic :pact 
Bonn’s interests would amounl to no more 
than autumn lenges in an easterly.wind. 

As Bismarck noted pfi German uhily: 
“We çan put the.clock forward but {hat 
doesn't make time pass any faster,.and 
the ability tp walt'aş the situation deyei- 
ops İş a, sine. qua:non of practicdl pbll: 
!:.' . Michael Stiirmer 
.. J} [Frmkurtor Aligemciqa Zaltunig 

., . fir Deutschland, 16 June 1938) 
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` Continued from page 4 


sibility would continue to have to stand 
in its stead with the tacit approval of all 
Germany's neighbours:  -.' 

` As for the new-found'im patience with 
Allled responsibility; which some would 
sooner ‘see go today than temorrow, 
what. is to take its place thd place of 
Allied responsibility? ' e 
.Thase.who are Impatient wlth it USL 


beur In mind that:1he shape , Germany 


has taken, for ‘better or for wprsê, :has 
always been intimately linked with: thie 


slate of Europe andthat Allied reapon“ . teg," 


sjbilily ‘for ‘Germany .ineludes, the :US 
and. Canadinir' fortes. stationet in Çen 
tral Europe." jr i ts ih Be ft > 


tonnes of notes to 200 branches of the 
regional central banks. 

In terms of cash at least, everybudy 

was equal thnt first day. All had just 40 
marks. Of course, people who owned real 
estate (which provided collateral security 
for lending) or other goods (which could 
now be officially sold for money) still had 
assels. 
. Almost DM2bn of the .new currency 
found ils way into the pockets of {he pen- 
ple of “TFrizonesia" (the three western 
zones of occupation) by 21 June, 1948: 

After this date, people were alse called 
upon lo hund in their Reichsmark maney 
al the banks andl declare all their depos- 
ils. 

Just before the currency reform hegan 
the Economic Council of the three west” 
ern zones passed the “Luw on Basic 
Economic Policy Principles following the 
Currency Reform". 

This law enabled economic policy ad- 
ministralors lo relax economic control. 

At this stage, however, the Allies did 
not consider lifting economic control il- 
together. 

Ludwig Erhard, the director of Tri- 
zonesiu's economic policy udminisiritivn 
— and later Bonn Econatnics Minisles — 
\hen took the big gunble. 

Without consulting the Allied military 
bureaucracy, he announced the far’ 
reaching clinıination of economic control 
stipulations and laid the foundation stune 
for the free nurkel sconomy 


onesl money again for honest 

work!" The headline in the' Rhei- 
nische Post on 19 June, £948, heralded 
ıhe most significant turning-point in Ger- 
many’s early posl-war ycars+currency re- 
form. 

Next day, long queues formed outside 
the issuing centres. Grubby Reichsmark 
notes were handed over and csp new 
Deutsche Mark notes were handel back 
in exchange. 2 

The amount was rationed, Ench per- 
san was allowed 10 exchange 60 Reidlıs- 
marks for 40 of the new ones, AnotHer 
20 new marks was handled over that Au- 
gust. 

This first clay, people stood round in 
groups looking mistrustfuly at their 
new money. There was no watermark, 
there were none of the usual warnings 
about punishment for cuunterfeiting or 
destroying the notes and not even an in- 
dication of which central bank had issu- 
edit. 

Many didn't like either its colour or its 
form. Some called it “un-German". 

These first noles were similar to the 
US dullar. This was hardly surprising, 
since they hacî already been issued in ut- 
most secrecy in New York in the winter 
of 1947/48, then shipped to Bremerlav- 
en andl, finally, stored in Frankfurt under 
the stricl supervision of the Americiun 
military police. 

A few days before currency refurm 
“D-day” burries transporled the SM 
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be accommodated within this framework, 

Enough had remained of the conflict 
between the ‘Allies to ensure German 
room to manoeuvre, but enough remalned 
of their condominium to limit German lee- 
way. 

So the world powers were left with the 
task-of containing the conflict over Ger- 
many, which had come to a head in Berlin, 
within the framework-of the East-West ac- 
cord and of making it manageable in a 
smaller-scale accord between the Federal 
Républic of Germany and the GDR. 
` ‘Allied responsibility for Germany 
could neither be handed over to the Ger- 
mans nor left to the other side, 

Thus the 1971 Four-Power Agree- 
ment on Berlin emerged ıs the fulcrum 
and focal point of both Bonn's new Ost- 


The.building of the 
Berlin Wall was 
a moment of truth 
for the Germans® 


POliLKk and the pret powers" endeavours 
to strike a balance between condomini 
um ind conflict in the Allied responsibil 
ily for Germany. 

The Four-Power Agreement placed 1 
sately margin betwcen the old struggle fis 
Germany and tlhe new detente and incur’ 
porated Allied control over German af” 
fairs. 

This uagreement wis ul to be had wih- 
out contradictions. The Soviet Union in- 
sisted on having concluded an igreement 
on West Berlin, the West an having 
reached agreement on Berlin as a whole. 
The Agrcement itself refers to “the area in 
question.” 

The 1971 Four-Power Agreement on 
Berlin paved the way for the 1972 Basie 
Treaty betweén the two German states 
while at the same time limiting the Basic 
Treaty's scope, 2 

There are strict limits to what the Allies 
are agreed on, as a glance at the military 
documentation: is sufficient to show, Dul 
Allied responsibility for Germany was and 
is both the starting-point and the limit lo 
all-German policy. ك ا‎ 

Changes to this state of affairs are cir 
ceivable, but all concerned are keen io 
maintain the stability of Europe and pre” 
dictabilily of the East-West confliët.. That 
is partly wlıy change is virtually inconcei” 
able other than in the context of history. 

The world has not forgotten that his 
state-of affairs is the outcome of two world . 
wars and the Cold War and that the stabil’ 
ity of post-war Europe and. relations be” 
tween the world powers depend onit. '” 

The Germans.have.not forgotten thal 
this is ihe-price they have had to pay fof 
the course of German historj.in the 20th 
century and for the confidefice of neigh” 


bouring countries —~ or that Germans in ا‎ 


n 


the GDR daily repay this historic debt.. 
The ‘Allied responsibillly for Germany 

will continue -for ‘as ilong as, ihe heart of 

Europe is disputed and the. East-West’ 

conflict continues. ° ’. ا‎ 

. If however, it assumes other, more CIYi” 


lised proportions, the Soviet Union seeks ... 
to strike -a balance in the. West and: 


the pacts start .tè show signs of movement; 


the Germans would be well advised. l, 


ponder over a European peace çrder wor . - 


: ‘Gontlhued on page 5 -..- .-: 


thy of the name.:Otherwise Allied respon: , 


presence in a divided Germany 


In 1958 Adenauer, backed by Franz Jo- 
sef Strauss, sounded out the possibility of 
an Austrian-style solution for the GDR 
alone, but that was beyond the rcach of the 
West in general and the Federal Republic 
in particular. : 

In exchange for its 1954 renunciation of 
nuclear weapons the Federal Republic was 
granted sovereignty in 1955, It was based 
on both the confidence the Germans had 
meanwhile inspired and the rçalisation 
that the defence of the West nıust begin on 
the Elbe — or not at all. 

‘The Federal Republic's Nato ties failed 
ıo annul the Allied responsibility for Ger- 
many any more than the GDR being incor- 
poruled in tle Warsaw Pact did. Hi 

Bonn's 1954 renunciation of nuclear 
weapons include an undertaking that tlie 
Germans were neither able nor willing to 
use their new-gnined sovereignty to dis- 
pense with Allied rights, 

This pledge was reiterated in 1968 
when the Federal Republic signed the nuc- 
lear non-proliferation treaty, Bonn’s signa- 
ture being by far the most important [rom 
the Soviet vicwpoiit 1 

The more the division of Germany was 
consolidated in the Cold War, the more 
Allied responsibility for Germany was 
cunceniralted un Berlin. The Berlin and 
Cubun crises of 1958-1942 were more 
than regianul erises, 

The Soviet Union was nearing nuclear 
parity with the United Stites and clamour- 
ing for adjustments tu the bipolar system, 
Fhe Berlin Wall wns one such adjustment, 
Cuba staying Marxist was another. 

The Kremlin came to be respected by 
ihe White House. This twofold crisis led to 
the mode of conflict limitation that soon 
cume to be known as delenle. 

The “red telephone” link belween 
Washington ind Moscow and the 1963 
test ban Ireuly were lhe nuclear starting 
puint, while Berlin was the focal point in 
world affairs. 

The building of the Berlin Wall was a 
moment of truth for the Germans, lt ended 
more than the mass exodus of refugees 
from the GDR. 

The concept of Germany by which the 
Federal Republic was seen as the precur- 
sor of a return lo “German unity” and the 
model for a unite Germany from the 


Both sides felt the 
temptation to have 
Germany as a whole on 

their own side® '' 


Moselle to the Oder within the framework 
of European integration was in painful 
need of revision. ' 

Deutschlandpolitik could only hope to 
meet with success by working from the 
rvalily of division rather than from the ob- 
jective uf unity. ' 

‘The constitutional goal of reunification 
in pence and freetlom and in a united Eu- 
tope temained {he framework lermı of ref- 
erertce, but the. practice ha§ since beeri li- 
mited to conflict containment, custodian- 
ship of human rights for all Germans and a 
tlroit de regurd where the GDR was con- 
cerncd. 9 4 

‘That was logical enough. The-status quo 
had to be respected: if-.it was .to be 
amended. The confidence of the West re- 
mained the indispehsable prerequisite of 


Yet the German administrative au- 
thoritices agrecd at Potsdam never were 
set up in Berlin. 

The Allies werc split over reparaltons, 
not t0 mention Sovietisntion of the East 
and lct alone the Soviet claim to the Ruhr 
anl the American veta, 

Allied responsibility for Germany has 
since inıplied huth a condominium over 
the henrt of Hurope and a clash between 
those who claim the right te determine 
what shape it will take. 

‘Fhe anti-Hltler coalition hegan lo dis- 
inlegrte in connection with the 1944 
Warsuw uprising. It continued in Yalla 
and Potsdam. 

‘The Murch 1947 Muscow conference 
uf Allicd Forcign Ministers marked the 
end ofthe line, 

Soviet pressure on Western Europe 
was cuounterecl by the ‘Truman cloctrine 
and by Marshall aid, with George E. Ken- 
nan coining the concemM uf "cuntain- 
ment.” 

The Federal Republic of Gerınany was, 
sel up 40 years as ils nucleus, not ds ù 
slate on the lookout for a foreign pulicy 
but as the result of a foreign policy on the 
loukout for a state, as Karl Kaiser pul it. 

The state of Germany has since cunı- 
prised not only the legacy of the Second 
Wurkl!l War but the armistice in the 
struggle for {he German succession. lt 
was (hus bound tu become the focal point 
of what Walter Lippmann in 1947 called 
the Cold War, 

The West linked containment of the 
Soviet Union with containment of the 
German Question. 

The Soviet Union sought to retain its 
wartime conquests, Io keep the Soviet 
empire under lock and key and to retain 
the aption of holding Western Europe 
hostage in return for good behaviour on 
America's part. 

East and West, in Allied responsibility 
for Germany, claimed a legal title to 
shape the destiny of Central Europe and 
a veto to change of any kind. 

At the same time both sides felt the 
temptation to quecn their respective Ger- 
man pawn in the game of international 
political chess — and to have Germany ns 
a whole on their own side. 

Berlin was always at the heart of the 
matter. The Soviet blockade of the west- 
ern part of the city led the. world to ‘the 
hrink of war in 1948-44. The game has 
since marked lime, with the West preferr- 
ing not to make use of uprisings on the 
outskirts of the Soviet empire t0 rewrite 
the map of Europe. 

‘The Western rollback theory was 
largely rhetorical, wiıile the Sovieı Union 
failed th mnke Ile West Giermuns [eel 
that unity, the key te which lies in Mos- 
Cow, was more important than [reedoni, 
the key to which lies in Washington. 

The solution by which Austria was 
granted unity and independence as a neu- 
tral in 1955 was not applleuhle to Ger- 
many us a whdle; it is too large and 
wrungly located geographically. - 

It needs a supefpower’if a superpower 
balance is to be struck, and without the 
Federal Republic as a member of ‘the 
Weslorrt alliance {he Atlantic pact would 
lack its Continental linchpin. 


ermany is a place that either divides 

lhe world or unites it, sail French 
Forcign Minister Georges Bidault in 
1946. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the anıbivalcnce of Allied respon- 
sibilly for Germany. 

It keeps a country in the heart of con- 
tinenlal Europe together while, at the 
same time, having divided it. 

It is the legacy of Iwo eras, one starting 
wilh the German invasion of Russia in 
June 1941 and ending with Stalin's 1948- 
49 bloekale of Berlin, the other startling 
in 1944-45, involving the Cukl War and 
1 divided world that has laste to this 
«lay. 

When Trunum, Siuudin and Churclhiil 
arrivecl at heir decisions in Potsdam in 
19-15 they fleshed out Hnes drawn on the 
map uf Europe in London 10 months 
eurlier, on 12 September [Y44, 

Germany in ls 1937 borders, before 
the Nazi conquests, wus to be dividecl in- 
tw zones OF military ucceupmion. 

in Yalta, in February 14945, no 
changes were made, although the West 
registered a protest, warned by the bitter 
fate of Poland as diberatel by the Rel 
Army. 

Su the division of Europe into spheres 
of interel was accompanied by a cata- 
legucd of well-intentioned democratic 
wishex, the “declaration on liberated Eu- 
rope,” to which Stalin consented. while 


س 
The anti-Hitler‏ 
coalition began to‏ 
disintegrate (during)‏ 


the Warsaw uprising® 
ا‎ 


sınting that the Red Army was there to 
Slay. and with it Soviet power. 

De Gaulle's France, which was repre- 
sented neither in London in 1944 nor at 
Yalta in 1945, was a: party to the 5 June 
1945 declaration by which, after the capi- 
lulation of the Wehrmacht and the impri- 
saonment of the last Reich government, the 
Allies assumed supreme ‘power over all 
that had formerly been the German Reich. 

In 1945 it was in the process of being 
split up. East of the Oder-Neîsse line the 
Russians and Poles sct to work with fire 
and the sword, 

In the centre lhe Red Army stayed put, 
urganised as the Group of Soviet Forces 
in Germany, hy which it is known to this 
day. 

In the West the British and Americans 
moved closer together to make room for 
a French zone of occupation and a 
French sector in Berlin. 

The ambivalence of this beginning was 
nêver resnlved. Was power over Ger- 
many the peg thant was to hold the Allies 
together after the death of the man who 
gave his name tu the anti-Hitler coali= 
tion? Or was the German succession lo 
he the cause of the next war? 

Whalevcr else Aflied war conferences 
hal discussed since .1942 they deliber=- 
utely postponed a decision oni sharing the 
spoils to avuid a premature breakdown 
ol their coalition. 

All thal remgined wns the vision of 
Onc World as refletled in the enemy» 

state clause uf the UN Charter, in Four= 
Power control of Berlin and in joini Alli- 
ed responsibilty for what, at Potsdam, 
was termed “Germany as a whole.” 


ing system where a person buys govds 
from a firm and then sells or tries tu sell 
them. His banned in some countries.) 

You must also undertake to attend fur- 
ther training courses fronı time lo time, 
“appropriale course fees" being payable. 

You may only use cleansing ugents 
sııpplied by ıhe firm — at prices il fixes. 
You aren't guarantecd sole rights in a giv- 
en area, but the company may supply fur- 
ther customers —~ for a special fee. 

Breach of contract cusls at least 
DM3,000 and is a gruund for instant (lis- 
missal, in which case the company is enti- 
tled to nll franchise payments until the 
end of the normal notice period, plus a 
onc-off DM5,000 as compensation for 
loss of carnings. 

The contract says that “this sum is the 
minimum payable and loss of carnings 
does not need lo be proved." 

Hans-Henning Strauss, of the North 
Rhine-Westphalian Labour Office: 
“What is new iş that sham selfcemploy~ 
ment oceurs in nll tracles these days, but 
particularly in mcat processing, in the 
cunstruction industry and in alata pro” 
cessing." 

His lcpartment has been taking a clos- 
ear look at the phenomenon for several 
wecks, “We have lo arrive al a conclusive 
nnalysis before we cim act bul we are al- 
reacly stepping up our investigations,” 

Michuel Vial of he Federal Labour Of- 
fice in Nuremberg, says: "hese methouls 
are undermining the Flired Labour Act." 

“Fair comtrucls andl labour hired for li- 
nuled periuch are incrensingly bhving r= 
placed by contracts with unc-man tmlru- 
preneurs.” 

There is Iie the Labour Office. which 
iS suppPOSEJ tu ensure a modicum uf Ur 
der in the labour marked, can do. “We art 
only entitled tu make checks when we 
have u definite suspiciun Mit the kw 1s 
bung broken. Su we can unly cone ùt- 
ross cases ûf shun self-employment hy 
coincidence,” 

A Dortmund firm specialising in coach 
tours to Spuin hired drivers who used to 
work for another firm that recently went 
out of business as self-employed sub- 
contractors. 

‘Their sole job as self-employed men is 
to drive the firm's coaches. The coaches 
arc the company's property, with drivers 
each investing DM10,000 in them as li- 
mited partners. 

The firm drew up a model balance 
sheet showing that self-employed drivers 
could expect to take home DM2,500 a 
month after all stoppages. Salaricd driv- 
ers earn roughly the same, including ex- 
penses. 

But the self-employed drivers must 
make provision for holidays (the cost of 
lhe holiday plus the income not earned), 
and he can forget about Christmas bo- 
nuses or protection from wrongful dis- 
missal. 

Sham self-employed status is a tough 
nut to crack legally, with definitions too 
` Vague by farm 7 
' A1953 Act relating solely to cûmmer- 
cll [ravêllers descrîbes it as being “large- 
1y. free to ¢ondlet one's business as ane 
secs fit ind to decide on, one 5 ow wark- 
ing hours.” 

Bul, hs Ludlger Backtiaus of thé North 
Rhine-Weslphalian Labour Ministry puts 
il: “The legal cHstinctiin betwee wage” 
and sataty-earnerë and the sellemployed 
remains uniclear. ': 

` Cabê law regüitd ¥ aš e decisive crile- 
rion fridivldual control över the manntr, 
Place ahd me of one's Work. 

:-*But-If gènéral güldelines oudline a job 
in such detail that effective'cohtrûl is ex“ 
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Legal grey area under scrutiny: firms 
cut costs by using free-lance staff 


tion of Health Insurance Fundis: “They are 
employed people who work like wagc- or 
salary-carners bul are paid like the self- 
employed because Iheir employer wants to 
avoid paying wage incidentals. 

"They are usually pail more than wage- 
or salary-earners but have to pay all their 
stoppages out of their own pockets and are 
no longer entitled to holidays with pay, 
Christmas bonuses, sickness benefits and 
legal protection aguinst wrongful dismis- 
sal." 

Within two yenrs, 1985 and 1986, local 
health insurance fund branches ilentifiecl 
roughly 15,0100 persons ecmployeul by §57 
firms whose self-employed status was 
shown lo be bogus, 

‘This figure was compile in a 1launıburg 
survey lal has yet l0 be completed. {t is 
enormous when one consiclers thal il cun= 
sists solely uf proven cases in t sector 
where gal definilions ure extrenly 
vague andl offenders hard lo bring t0 hook, 

“Yut only 78 per cent of lacul hranches 
answered vur questionnaire and ory 53 
per cent hnd come ucross cases of sham 
self-employed status," says Ulrich Pisch. 

“$o the figure is probably no more an 
the lip uf an iceberg." He is a lecturer mut 
the Aurlemy of Economic and Polilical 
Science, Hamburg, and one of the authors 
of the survey. 

Labour Minister Hermann Heineminn 
of North Rhine-Westphalia says hundrecls 
of housands have lost social security anl 
he prtection afforded hv fabour tril” 
nals itt ths way, 

The problem ilself is not new; what is 
new is lhe growing importance it hus us- 
sumed in the context of ongoing mass un- 
employment. 

“The crucial factor is the very high wage 
incidentals in the Federal Republic," says 
the health insurance ex perl, 

“Small and medium-sized firms are 
kecn lo spot loopholes. But people can on- 
ly be made to bite the bullet when there is 
high unemployment." 

A former fitter who is now self-employ- 
ed: "They simply gave us no choice,” says a 
former filer, now self-employed, for an 
annealing company. 

Twelve out of a staff of 16 were fired ~— 
and retained as sub-contractors, “They 
told us we would do the same work and 
earn even more on balance. 

"Dur hourly rates were increased from 
DM!16 to DM23, plus DN12 an hour for 
site work instead of the previous daily ex- 
penses allowance of DMi60. 

“Bul when you have tû pay all the i insur- 
ance contributions yourself you're not left 
with all that much and can hardly afford to 


Re: takehiholday at all. 
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` "Besides, you stand to bê punished for 
getting into the fitm's bad books. They of- 
ten beal you down to û lower hourly rate 
forindividunl jabs. 

“You refuse al your pert, Yol cain ther 
spend three or four weeks nt Rome waiting 
for the next job. Thnt'cai: hît you very 
hard, We. atê totaliy ‘depehdent’ qn the 
terial." ' 
` Oneman ‘firms art increasingly being 


trades arid on'ddubtfut’ terms. 
‘You can sign on a& & şelf-emiployed i 


` washer ‘with’ a Hamburg company’ 


‘cleans secont-fiand cats for dealer's, 1’ ° ' 
But you mist first irivest!DMI L,000'ikr j ercised without the feed to gîve speclal 
whûtlare described: as *eleanëirig agents,” i; instructions,’ there can be no quëstioiı of 


“high-quality advertising: brackiures™™ Anda ; 
“iwo-dty trainingcourge™’ ' 
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, firm; which awnıs the oxşpensivo ti 


` taken on a franchise 


As a self-employed businessman you 
aren't compulsorily insured, and you are 
unlikely to make voluntary contributions 
when you simply can't afford it. 

The butcher stands at what looks like an 

assembly line — except that disassembly is 
probably more appropriate for the blood- 
spattering work of stripping down cnr- 
casscs of beef and pork. 
. He severs the bones with an axe and a 
suw and strips down the meat with his 
knives, But he too is self-employed, with 
his awn tools and equipment, 

He also runs his own risks. What hap” 
pens if he is ill? U he has an acelclent at 
work? If he is snckel? What about pen 
sion contributions? They're all his lookout, 

If any of the [our presents problems, 
that's tou bad, As a self-employed man he 
has to choose: cither to take out full insur 
ance and take home barely enough to live 
on ~— or to live well and trust to luck. 

These are just û couple of instances oul 
tens of housands, All are wuge (or salary) 
uiarners — or unemployed men anl wom- 
en — who have gune into business on thvir 
own (un their own behalf and at their own 
risk, as German business contracts often 
state). 

That ist to say they are genuinely self- 
cmployed. They are shudy figures, the 
sham selfemplayedl, for whom the investi- 
giulors of the trades and factory inspectar- 
ale, the huulth insurance schemes und the 
1 abour Office are on the Inokut. 

A spukmin for he Federal Assuckt’ 


In thls age of high unemployment, lhe use 
of “self-employed workers” is becoming a 
widespread practice in many industrles. lt 
means that firms can hirc people, pay 
them sliglıtly over the going rate but save 
on wage incidentals such as Insurances. 
One. employment office spokesman says 
that the practice has always existed, What 
is new is ils exlent, It is now cammon in 
mcal-pracesslng, conslructlon and datn’ 
processing. Many employed on this basis 
find that the slightly higher wage leaves 
thenı with less after paying medical lnsur- 
ance, pension scheme nnd othier extras. {¢ 
is nlso 4 system (hat leaves them employed 
only at the whim of their employer. This 
arllcle was wrlllen for the Bonn daily, le 
Welt, by Boris Kalnoky. 


0 looks like a waiter, balancing rays 

Irom the counter to the customer, 
taking urclers, serving food und drink unl, 
weasionally, being lipped. 

But not any more, He is now an entre- 
prencur und a free agent in the “gasiron- 
omic service" tracdle. His wark and boss are 
unchanged; he is merely panic ‘on n I r= 
Cnt busis, 

He "buys" the glnss of sodu waler or the 
plule of mixed salud from the restaurant 
owner, who looks oan f{rombchind the 
counter, dut "sells" it t0 the customer. 

The boss dictates the prices. They settle 
ufter closing time, Hiring unl firing is on 
weekly bonis. 
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and quite inadequately reacted {o re. 
quests to bow to this arbitration. 

Brussels has also demanded unin. 
peded access to Japanese financial mar 
kets for European banks. 

Shipbuilding is another point of con. 
flict between the EC and Japun, The 
Japanese share of world shipbuilding 
has increased from ten per cent in 195) 
to 50 per cent now. The Europeans 
complain that this has only been possi- 
ble by injecting billions in subsidies into 
the industry. 

Now all the shipbuilding sinners 1o- 
gether — the EC, the Japanese, the South 
Koreans and others — have agreed to 
take action for fair competition within 
this crisis-ridden industry. This is n re- 
lief. 

Takesbila could not, or would nal, 
make any positive undertakings coir 
cerning these demands during his visit 
the EC's hendquarters. He has only been 
in office since last November aad le has 
to build up his public image al home, 

He emphasised that he was aware of 
the responsibility that his country and 
the EC bore in the current ciglth Catt 
negotiations for futher liberalisation of 
world trade — the Uruguay Round as 
they are known. 

The major disagreement between the 
USA, Japan and the European Com’ 
munity has yel to come in these negoli 
alions — another acid test of their fine- 
sounding intentions. 

Bul it is not only the Europeans who 
are plagued by worries, The Japanese 
are looking with some concern on cur 
rent efforts to realise a Single European 
Market at the end.of L992 for the [ree 
movement within the markel of peuple. 
goods, capital and services. 

They cannot get rid of the fear that the 
EC will become a kind of “fortress,” an 
inaccessible market. 

EC Cummissioner Willy de Clery has 
tried to calm Takeshita's concern in this 
direction, but he has failed completely to 


do so. Hans-Peter Ou 
(Rhcinischer Merkur/Chrisı und Welt, 
Bonn, 17 Junc 1988) 
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Japan and Europe still in dispute over 
restrictions in spite of all the words 


disputes of this kind, The behaviour and 
actions of the third trading giant, the 
USA, are given considerable attention by 
Tokyo and Brussels. They are looked up- 
on wilh suspicion and that holcls good for 
the prevailing almosphere of coopera- 
tion. 

In 1987, for example, the EC Comnmis- 
sion protested bitterly aguinst (he “semi- 
contluclor agreement" between the US 
and Japan, bhecausc the Commission 
feared it would be to Europe's disadvan- 
tuge, 

Another instance is symptomatic of 
the tenslonıs between Tokyo, Washington 
and Brussels. Tokyo looked coolly on de- 
munds that interested companies from all 
over the world should be given the 
chance to participate in the construction 
of an international uirport near Osaka in 
Kansai Prefecture. 

The Jnpancse sail it was out of the 
question because of lhe luck uf local and 
project knowledge. 

In the meantime the Japanese have re- 
lented, but it looks as if American, rather 
than European, companies are (0 get û 
share of the cake. 

There are also problems with agricul- 
tural produce tnd alcoholic drinks, ‘apart 
from curs, miuchinery and hiph-leclhnol- 
ogy equipment. 

Brussels hus requcesled Tokyo many 
times tO cut the horrendous customs duty 
on wines anıl spirits from EC countries. 
Japanese lax on wine is 50 per cent 
ahouve {he EC" externnl tariffs and there 
is û 220) per cent difference lor whisky. 

At the end of last year the Gatt com” 
miltee responsible discovered that the 
Japanese taxation systcm for wine and 
spirits contravened Oatt requirements, 

Until now Tokyo has only hesitantly 


. Rimage 


Japanese financial activities have also 
heen very favourable to Japan, for in- 
stance direc invesiments, Japanese com- 
panies have invested $13.3bn in the Eu- 
ropeun Community (as al the cud of 
March 1987), twelve times more than the 
EC has invested in Japan. In the 12 EC 
mentber-states 223 Japanese companies 
have set up shop, employing 75,000, 

I is just here that Europcan compun- 
ies show tleir weakness. Al the time 
when Wilhelm Haferkanp, vice- presi- 
dent of he EC Commission, retire in 
1985, manugers regularly cuınplainecl 
about the host of (rnade barriers other 
than customs barriers that the Japanese 
hadl erected. 

Haferkamp made il known to these 
complainers thal, independent of all bar- 
riers», European businessmen would 
never conquer the Far Eastern market 
without exerting themselves consider- 
ally. 

He pointed oul that Japan, with n pop- 
ulation of 120 million consumers, was an 
important sales market for them. 

In the meantime the jungle of Japanese 
trade restrictions has been thinned out 
litle, but complaints to Tokyo still 
achicve little, 

Anti-dumping accusations fill vo- 
lumes, It is a matter of routine for Japa- 
nese manufacturers lo undercut prices on 
European markets with their products. 

The committee responsible within the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(Oat) is constanlly having to deal with 


want to take up the challenges and op- 
PORES of the Single [nternal Mar 
et. 

Many of them have a lead over their 
European competitors. For many Am- 
erican companies, such as General Mo- 
tors, Ford and IBM, Europe has been a 
single entity for many years, and these 
companies have treated it ûs such where 


possible. They are determined to mai 


tain this lead and extend it. 

Their ' position has been further 
strengthened by the weakness of the 
dollar which means that gopds pro" 
duced in the US are again competitive 
on European markets, 

The Dow Chemical Company, for im” 
stance, had a turnover of $Sbn in EV : 
rope last yer. After 1992 the campanf 
expects to reduçe'costs by aS much 4 
SSOm annually, basically through the 
harmonisation of standards and U 
iform .government regulations fof 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals. 

The Caterpillar Company, with facto“ 


‘ries in Britain and France, is convinced ' 


that their market position will be im 
proved if trade is no.longer hampered: 
by red-tape. 

Consumer goods producers, such ai. 
Coca Cola and Gillette, have already sef 
their sights. on integrated advertising: 


canıpaigns, possible with uniform pro’. 


duction.standards.. .. 


Packaging designs canı be used ali 1 


Michael 1 


over Europe. with multi-language 1 
tices and consumer instructions: 
Chrysler vice-president . 
Continued on. page 8 


US emotions run 
low over 
thoughts of 1992 


lieved in Washingtun, and as evidence 
of this the Americans point out how 
skilfully the French and Italians have 
placed limits on the import of Japanese 
cars. 

American cuomplaints about forming 
blucs are not very convincing. Last year 
America concludcd a trade agreement 
with Canada, lo be ratificd by both 
cuuntrics this year — in the midst of 
cunsideruble dispule — going inlo effect 
on I Januury next year. 

Over the following ten years all trade 
barriers between lhe Iwo countries 
should be swept aside. The market of 


‘275 million consumers, which this wil) 


create, will inenxify internal trade, ns in 
Liurope. 
Will this hu to the disadvantage of 


third cuuntries? For the time being the . 


çuestion is left to good intentions and as 
ucunsequunce unanswered, 

The siluativn of American companies 
Presents n quite Uifferent picture, parli- 
cularly the majors, They are not linger- 
iug over cummercial theorising or rel- 
lections as to whether the Europeans 
1 achieve the single market on sche- 

ule. 


For them 1992 is a reality and they 


ME Americans would connect ihe 
ycar 1992 with a presidential 
election. 

The fact that 1992 is the year when a 
single Europe market will come into be- 
ing, a market of 330 million consumers, 
a lhird as large again as the giant North 
American market, has had no palitical 
or economic significance vutside o few 
government offices in Washington and 
¢XeCUtive suites in some major compan- 
ies. 

But even experts have some doubts 
whether the L2 countries in the EC, 
with almost as many languages and cur- 
rencies, can achieve their goal in the few 
years between now and then, and sweep 
aside the multilude of barriers and res 
trictlons thal stand in the way of ihe free 
nıovement of goods and services, 

Opinion ahou European intentions 
are divided. A group of trade experts in 
Washington; like the Europeans them 
selves, predict new opportunities for 
growth anl increusing world trade. 

Others tike the view thal lhe Hurao= 
pean Sãingl¢ Market will uccelerate the 
division of the world into trading blocs 
ahd will [hus be a urrler to (rade. 

Like the Japanese the Anterlcuns, al- 
beit not Lo the same exlent, fear that the 
Europeans coull erect proteelionisl 
walls arvund the large single market, 
which would block the flow tf overseas 
guvds and services, as İs the cusc at 
present with agricultural produce. 

‘Tho spirit of ree trade İs nol so wide- 
sprenud among lhe other 12 countries as 
it is im the Federal Republic, it is be- 


Rions between the lwo major in- 

ternational trading powers, the Eu- 
ropeun Cuommunlly ancl Japan, remain 
tense. 

There is endless talk on both sidles 
dbhout the need to further liberulise 
world (rade and dismantle Irade burri- 
rS, 

Bul the words are ill ton often nut 
mitched by action, In economic and 
trading, policies there arc still many 
puints of dispute. 

Tar years European puliticians wotd 
have had us believe thut the offerulers 
were only in the Far East. But that is nol 
s0, 

The limitalivu of car imports from Jii 
pan to specific market slhures or num- 
hers of vehictes, so thal Frunce, Britain 
and Italy could prutect their own mianu- 
fuclurers, is one example. 

What woukl happen without these bar- 
riers cun be scen in countries such as Ger= 
many or Relgium, where the Jupanese 
huve nchieved a high shure of imporls. 

From Furope to Japan, mallers are 
worse. Two nukes of Germin car art 
about to penctrale Japan (Daimnler- 
Benz uml BMW). 

But the Japnnese ure making it iffi- 
cult by using a imultitude uf environ- 
mentul-prutection conditiuns and tech-= 
nical requirements and standards. 
There is unlikely to he nny change to 
this in the foreseeable future. 

Japan's Prime Minister, Noboru Ta- 
keshîla. is well aware of the problems. 
Ile followed up his visit to Presilent 
Reagan in Washington with lwo trips tO 
Wuxtern Europe: at the beginning of 
May he visited Britain, Italy und Ocr- 
many, and aı the .beginning of Junc he 
went t0 The Hague, Paris and Brussels. 

Jacques Delors, president of the Eu- 
ropean Commission, must have had 
plenty of opportunity to study Japanese 
idiosyncrasies when hc was the French 
Economic Affairs and Financc Minister. 

The Japanese Prime Minister dis- 
cussed with him primarily questions of 
general economic interest — with an eye, 
of course, to the industrialised nations’ 
summit in Toronto. 

Delors and Willy de Clerq, the Com- 
missioner responsible for external rel- 
ations and the Community"s trading 
policies, made it clear to Mr Takeshita 
that the Europeans were still unhappy 
about trade between the Communily 
and Japan. 

In a resumé of developments pru- 
duced hy the Brussels Commission, 
trade between Western Europe and Ja- 
pan has grown "in iı spectucular manner" 
uver the pist 15 years. 

In 1970 the trade deficit with Japan 
wis only SSUm; in [VN7 it was $24.2bn. 
Belwcen 1986 and 1987 alone the EC 
deficit ruse 13 per cent, 

There is a distortaul picture certainly 
when he situation is Iavkedl at tn a dul- 
lar bnsis. But even f he position j4 ex= 
pressed in Ecu ur Yen terms, {he EC: 
defluit is culnssul. 

EC exports to Japan have increased 
ly 2Û per cenl, greler than Japanese ex- 
ports to the HC {up 6,1 per cent). 

These figures refute he chingo thit 
Turupe is not "on epen markel." Tlie 
Japinese have achieved growth in the 
“Old Warld” while fhcir cxports wurld- 
wide have dropped 5.6 per cent, and 
trade to the USA hus fallen 10.4 per 
cenl. 
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Common market 


Continued from page 6 


Hammes is in no doubt that the deci- 
sion te markct cars again in Europe 
has been triggered off through the 
emergence vf ù Single European Mar- 
ket. ٤ 

It is certainly true that many major 
American companies are well pre- 
pared for the Single Europcan Market, 
many better prepareci than their Euro- 
pean competitors. 

Stephen Telegdy, spukesman for 
Dow Chemical, commented: “We have 
tried for a long time to be pan-Eura-” 
pean. For this reason 1992 will mean 
for us less of a change than for many 0 
European company." 

The situation for smaller Amer an 
companies, who until now have only 
hadl sup plier-cuslomer relations across 
the Atlantic, is different. The Single 
European Markel will be something of 
a threat to them. 

But that could quickly change. In 
America there has been any number of 
surveys urgently urging ese compan” 
ies lo recognise and use “Ihe extraordi- 
nurily favourable opportunities that 
will he offered by the Single Europcan 
Market.” 

That quotalion comes from a Dala 
Research Inc, studly, whuse cliicf vccun- 
omis, David Hartman, advise with 
emphasis: “ The ime las come tu he 
present in lhe European marktl, lu 
build up existing commercinl bases ur 
lw cuter imu raegic comtavis with 
Eurupean compunius ” 

Gere Brigg mam 
(Ime Woh Bonn. 21 lung [tax 
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tion. The smallest satellite on board 
Ariane 4 was Oscar, short for Orbiting 
Salellite Carrying Radio, the 13th sa- 
tellite of Amsat, the amateur radio sû 
tcllite organisation. 

Radio hams from all over lhe world 
can now use a new satellite for their 
hobby and for experiments. Largely 
unnoticed, they have been using orbi- 
tal satellites since 1961. 

Oscar 13, like two predecessors, was 
designed and built by staff of Marburg 
University central electronics {abora- 
tory. 

The satellite serves a scientific pur- 
pose. lt will he used to test multiple 
iransceiver access in outer space, a 
technique that could prove extremely 
important as frequencies are increa- 
singly used. : 

Oscar cost DM 1.5m and was [unde 
by the Federal Research and Technol- 
ogy Ministry. 

Ineluding labour, it will probably 
have cost DM1 ÛOnı, But that still makes 
it a bargain; comparable projects nor- 
mally cost much more. 

Costs were cul by volumeer lahour 
supplied by radio hams. If Oscar hal 
been nharted their man-hours would 
have heen the ntin loss. 

Ariane 4 improved Esa's Irack re- 
cord from Amsal's viewpoint froın 
50:50 to {wu out of (hree. 

One previous missiûn wis û sucess, 
while another, in May 1YRD, did nut 
even rute û succesful splashduw n. 

Tha particular Oscur sank without 
trace. gether wilh the wreckage ul 
the Ariane, in the south Atlantic. 

Wolfgang Hraurr 
qFranMurler Rundsclkıu, LI June XR) 


Gateway to the stars. Arlane 4 at countdown; and the space centre at Kourou, French Gulana. 
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¥ AEROSPACE 


The new Ariane puts three 
satellites into orbit 


Ariane 4 will be the workhorse of 
Western European space travel unlil at 
leasl the mid-1990s, with about eight 
takc-offs a year from a newly-built 
launching platform. 

Arianecspace, lhe booking agency, has 
orders in hand to launch 44 satellites al 
a cust of roughly DMSbn. 

Ariane 3 is still in business but due to 
be retired next year, Ariane 4, in ils var- 
ious versions, will then be on ils own. 

‘The marketing agency fcels Ariane is 
a sound proposition. When il entered 
the running in J98 it was expectecl to 
handle 50 per cent of the satellite 
launching business. 

After the Challenger disaster Ariane 
was the only operator for a while. But 
competitors have since cmerged, Clii- 
nese and Soviet launching facilities are 
now being offered cheaply. 

American private companies are 
shortly to enter the running with three 
oll rackets, sume of which were in use 
for decades before Ariane arrived on 
the scene. 

So the outlook for {he Western Eurn- 
pean rocket depended heavily on the 
success of Ariane B's maiden mission. 

It wus a test run. wilh lhe ptyload be- 
ing provided tree of charge, but il the 
users own risk. So the liree satellites 
were interesting but nut necessarily ¢x- 
elusive, Once was 
the US PanAmSat, 
pt of it prit vn 
pat wuld wud 
satellite nclwurk. 

Then there wis 
prutotype ol tv 
Uurupean Mvleu- 
uıt 3. The Mellunat 
netwurk is to oper= 
ale from a Eeusi- 
tionary position, 
but the Mk 3 was 
not duc iu he ready 
until nest year, Ihe 
first regular Ariane 
4 take-off not being 
expected until the 
end of 1988. So the 
Meteosat 3 proto- 
type was taken oul 
of mothballs and 
launched to bridge 
a passible gap be- 
tween theory and 
practice, experi- 
ment and opera- 
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Ariane 4, the largest launcher rocket 
bullt by Esa, the European Space Agen” 
cy, took off for the first ime from the 
Kourou space centre in Frencl Guiana 
after two delays because of teclınical 
hitches. Twenty minutes after take-off it 
put three satellites into orbit: a Euro- 
pean meteorological satellite, an ama- 
teur radlo satellite and an American te- 
lecom satellite. 


riane 4 is an enlarged versiun of the 
launcher rocket thal has made 19 
successful take offs — and four failures 
— since 1979, 

fı is much longer than cither of the 
earlier versions, Ariane 2 and 3. A long- 
er [first stage and a ncw payload housing 
add about 1O metres to its length. 

A new electronic brain steers during 
the first phase, which lasts about 15 mi- 
nutes. 

The new rocket has been made more 
powerful mainly hy extra baaster rwck- 
els attached to the lower section of the 
first stage which are fired at take-aff to 
provide extra thrust. 

‘There are two new versions of these 
auxiliary rockets, une with solid and one 
with liquikl fuel. : 

The liquicl-fucl houster rockets are û 
further development of the secu 
stage. They are huilt near Bremen. 

The two boosters make the new-look 
Ariane extremely fevihle. Various pur- 
mutiens ut boule n kels suit spo 
ic purposes. 

These ire vis variahuns: he Ariane 4 
itlut bustes rockets and with either 
Ise ur our lquld- ur solil-fuel rackets. 

The maiden flight used a hyhrid ver- 
sian. with two liquid- andl twu solid-fucl 
rockels. 

Depending on booster rockel array. 
Ariane 4 can pul payloads of between 

1.90) and 4,20kg into geostationary 
urbit. as generally used by telecom sit 
tellites. 

They appear to hover 36,000km aver 
the equator and can be readily sighted 
hy transmitters and receivers. 

The latest addition lo the Ariane fiım- 
ily is made even more flexible by an im- 
proved payload casing, the hood that 
pratecıs the nose of the racket on take- 
uff. 

it can hold up to three satellites si~ 
multaneouisly, milking hest use of the 
loading hay. 
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Because of this it has been impossible 
to exclude disagreements over official 
development aid policy. 

There have been communication dif 
ficulties between DED volunteers and 
the organisation itself, which certainly 
does not lack understanding of its pro- 
tégés. 

All Bonn governments have shown 
themselves ready to compromise in their 
dealings with development aid volun- 
teers. Conflicts were overcome, some- 
times swiftly, sometimes with agony. 

There has been conslant debate, 
When the excitement with Bonn govern- 
ment policies in Nicaragua has died 
down, displeasure with government poli- 
cies over South Africa raises its head. 

The chairman of the DED administra- 
tion, Johannes Niemeyer, regards it asa 
matter of course that DED volunteers 
bring their experience from working on 
the spot into discussions on development 
aid policies. He believes controversy lo 
be rot only necessary but also fruitful, 

Niemeyer said that he would not want 
to disregard the emphases which DED 
volunteers bring to development aid pol- 
icies. 

In the disputes, that go back four 
years, volunteers have secured a lut of 
independence — but of prime import 
ance a right of participation in the ma- 
nagement of DED. 

It becomes outrageous when maltleb 
are talked about endlessly and discus 
sions are polarised in conference after 
conference. 

The DED takes pleasure in discussian 
about itself, for instance along the lines 
of how the organisation sees its own role. 

The German Volunteer Service has 
frittered away a lat of time in pointless 
friction and with exuggecated concn 
about itself over the pust 25 years, This 
wasted time could have been put 10 bel 
ter ue serving the necds ul the 1 hird 


World. Klaus Broichhausen 


tFranklurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
fur Deuıwhlanıl. 21 June 14%4} 
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W THE THIRD WORLD 


25 years since German peace corps 
began — with JFK as a guest 


The older ones pride themselves on their 
experience. 

Much has changed in DED, but the 
volunteers are cast in tle same mould as 
thase of the early years. They are a dif- 
ferent breed from those of their contem- 
poraries who (lecide to stay at home and 
carve out careers. 

People in an organisation, wiıiclı is de- 
scribecl as a specialist service with social 
involvement, expect not only to help 
overseas, but also awaken with mission- 
ary zel in awareness of the need for 
development aid. 

‘They are restless, inıpatlenl, self- 
willecl and rebellious. 

Every development aid minister has 
been aware of this. Even Erhard Eppler, 
who klentified himself totally with the 
role of development aid voluntcers, was 
nat spared DED conflicts, 

He said: “No other organisation gave 
me so much worry in the six ycars | was 
Development Aid Minister.” 

The Bonn government has given DED 
a budget for this year of DMS8m. The 
Bunn government is the inain sharehol- 
der in the DED non-profit organisation. 
DED aperates under cantriet Irom the 
government. An amalgimalion of priv- 
ale orgianisilions, the "Learning ind 
Helping Overseas” wurking group, hulds 
five per cent uf the shares. 

The Minister for Ecenuntic Cuopera- 
tion his puliticil responsibility for DED. 

It is only natural for young people 
wlın ıırt'tempted by distant places nnd 
inportnt undertakings to feel û consid- 
erable urge tu be independent. They 
wuull prefer lo be completely inde- 
pendent. 


"` Finite glgeinent 


lowest rung in the development aid hei- 
rachy ladder amoung the foreign experts 
in developing countries, experts wlio 
more often than not get under one an- 
uther’s feet irıstead of working together. 

Volunteers get DM1,150 a month and 
a molest cost-of- living allowance — nat 
much compared with experts who work 
for the Ciesellschaft für Technische Zu- 
sammenarbeit, the sacicty for technical 
cooperation, who get DMIQUON n 
month. 

‘The DED volunteers, however, are al- 
so experts, ‘he developing countries de- 
mand that they have had professional 
trainiuıg and experience. 

Mure than 6Û per cent of the male and 
female voluntcers who are taken on are 
university gradluates, who have the ne- 
cessary praclical sense, 

The mare academics were take on, the 
higher becante thc average age. H is to- 
day 33, 

It is for this reason that û lalf of the 
vnlunteers go out lu developing coun- 
ıries with cither (heir husband or wife, 
sumetimes with a family, The DED 
hemlquarters in the Kladow district of 
Berlin currently has to provide for 430 

children of DED volunteers. 

Previously it uas mostly young people 
who were filled with enthusiinm lur ser- 
vice in developing cuuntries. Today 
complaints can be heurd about DED 
having too many peuple “with seniority." 


resident John F, Kennedy was Presi- 

dent Heinrich Lübke’"s guest nı the 
founding of lhe German Voluntcer Ser- 
vice (Deutscher Entwicklungsdienst = 
DID) 25 years agu. 

The model for the German service 
wis thle American Peace Corps, esla- 
hiished by President Kennedy two years 
earlier in 1961. 

Over the past quurter of n century the 
8,000 male and female DED volunteers 
have conlribuled much ‘to the Third 
World. They have also learner a lat, 

There are 900 DED volunteers in 
developing countries and the slums of 
proliferating cities. There is ne question 
thal their work is self-sucrificing, often 
carried out with considerable risk to life 
amd limb. 

Doctors, nile and female, couperate 
with local nursing sisters to build up 
health facilities. Trade school teachers 
andl mator mechanics insiruct in theory 
arl provide basic practical knowledge. 

Hlydrolagisls teach how water cant be 
tapped and how to be economical with it. 
Foresters try to retain the vegetation or 
to revive il, and despite poverty, pl a 
stop to over-exploiltalion of nature, 

These acliviles are not carried oui in 
development prujccts initiated by the 
DED, and nut with a lot of money, but in 
close cooperation with local skilled pen- 
ple and sing modest means, 

The financial and personal conditions 
for DED volunteers lo work successfully 
hive beer cunsiderahly inıproved by 
close cuuperation with other develop- 
ment all orgunisutions uf donor coun- 
trics and inlerniMional institutions. 

Developmem aid volunteers are ùl the 


pectations of being able to increase the 
state's development ail budget? 

Klein: According to the UN Resolu- 
tion, to which you refer, every deve” 
loped nation should make available to 
the Third World 0.7 per cent of its 
GNP output. The industrialised 
nations accepted this performance ob- 
jective primarily only as a guideline 
and without a specific time span limita- 
tion. The current ‘German contribution 
of 0.43 per cent is well above the aver 
age among the industrialised nations ~ 
the average being 0.36 per cent of 
GNP. 

The development aid budget share 


. of the national budget has continuous” 


ly increased over the past few years. 1 
will continue to increase, I hope, over 
the coming years. 

Q: Every year millions of German 
spend their holidays in-dountries of he 


, Third World. There is considerable cri? 


ticism ûf Third World tourism, particu” 


larly the behaviour of individual holi’‏ ا 


daymakers. Whal is your view of Third 
World tourism? What advice would yo 
give German holidaymakers? 

Klein: The spoken or unspoken view 


of tourists who go to Third World. 


countries is that this contributes aulo’* 
matically to that country's develop’ 


ment iş untrue. İt is much morg import’ 


ant to understand other cultures 4 
learn from them.’Anyone who travels 


in the Third World, well-prepared be’ 
fore-hand, can contribute to better Uf? . 
derstanding between North and South; , 


creating human bridges between both . 
sides. Hermann Friihav] 


(Allgemelne Zeitung, Mainz, 10 June! 1980) 


More poorest-nation debt must 


says minister 


rE WELT 


uh blhlore mos 


4 


کد 


" pie Welt geht allen. ' 


World-wide responslbillties ... Hans 


Klein 


{Phat Sven Şimon) 


ihe dehl crisis of stales which are parti- 
cularly poor, deeply in debt and ready 
to introduce refornis, This «cleflnition 
appiles lo six African stales. The tolal 
sum involved is about DM2.3 billion. 

O: Measured in gross national pro- 
duct terms, Germany provides niore 
development aid than other industrla- 
lised nations, but still less than the UN 
expects. Du you have well-founded ex- 


be written off, 


not be accused of having spread deve- 
lopment aid loo thinly over too many 
projects. the watering can eflcct, insttad 
of having concentrated on ûn important 
few? 

Klein: In a world that is continuously 
shrinking people today have to rely on 
une another. This is why nu country, 
which needs help, can be excluded [rom 
development cooperation activities. 
The Federal Republic, as one of the lar- 
gesl industrialied countries in the 
world ard a major development aid 
donér nation, has responsibilities 
worldwide, Ihe country cannot cun-= 
cenirale on a few countries in nectl. This 
has nating fo do wilh “wntering can 
principles," but it his a lut 1o do with 
unr worldwide responsibilities for thse 
who have ta be helped. 

OQ: Fhe countries uf the ‘Third Workl 
have an enormous debt burden, It is 
tru that since LY78 Gicrmany las writ- 
ten off DM4.2 hillan of debts incurred 
hy Ihe poorest nalions, and has pro= 
vided them with gruts that do nut have 
to he reid. 

Nevertheless is thut sufficient? Does 
Germany plan further debt remission in 
the foreseeable future? 

Kletn: Whal has been done so far is 
not sufficient. Ciermany must: write off 
bilnleral stute debts to provide in effec- 
tive and credible contrihutiun to solving 


Germany has provided DM[140 billion 
oer the past 30 ycars In development 
aid to 24,000 projects in 140 countries. 
In this article, Hans Klein, The Bonn 
Economic Coaperutiaon Nlinister, talks 
about derclopment aid to Hernıann 
Frühauf of the rkllgemelne Zeitung, 
Mainz. 


uestion: You made L0 June “Third 

Warld Information Day.” Why? 
Three out of every four people approve 
the aims of development nid. 

Klein: Must people, 74 per cent. ap” 
prove of development aid for the Third 
World. Burt public opinion polls are 
answered vn the spur of the mament. 
Developmen uid requires the constant 
agreement of people in this country. 
This is why I designuted ıe 1Û June a 
uttionwide “Third World Inlormitiun 
Day.” On this day we could show our 
solidarity with those who particularly 
our help, by demonstraing the 
German contribution [ram the sklle, 
churches and private orgınbations 10 
development iaitl efforts. 

The public will he able o get cxlen- 
siye informaton about cecenamic cunp- 
eration with partner countries in Africii, 
Asil and Latin America through any 
number uf events uid u nitionwile 
phone talkin with ınyself as Mi 
tur Ecmutonic Coaperaulion. I have high 
hopes tbat the vffeçt will continue long 
pist the day. 

Q: The Federal Republic has sup- 
ported 24,HN projects in 140 countries 
wilh DMI14 billion over the pus ‘30 
ycars. In view of these. figures can you 
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Ancient Egypt cannot be understood in terma of time, #Oo It retalns Its mag- 


(Phot: 'Thomius Weski/NOVUM) 


Ldesheim. The speciul exhibitions 
are being put on without subsidy anl 
every suason they attract . butwevnu 
150,000 und 200,000 people to the 
city, where they eat, clrink, buy petrul 
and stay the night, 

There is u permanent pulic that 
guarantees that cvery visitor leuvus the 
museum huppy and full of impr 
Enthusiasm hus ww be infectious inmunp 
{he crowds that come 10 Ilildesheim 
Cultural cverts call (or hemes loday 
that are uf wide interest. 

The "CGiald of the Thracians” exlihi- 
tion, for example. ind the arl lreitures 
from ancient Niger, wer Nol shu” 
cessful. The drug ob Ancicm FaypI hits 
ıu mure certain vfluct. 

Lggebrecllt sud "Ihe Anvicnul 
Egyptians are mythical, they have an 
emotional appeal. From distant lime 
the pharaohs have indvel remained 
real lo us in û [rhysical sense. The 
epoch cannot be understood in time 
terms and su has remained nıugnelic 
and rewarcling." 

Talking to Eggcehrecht is like being 
attracted by the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Wherever he goes ùnd wherever he ir 
listeners gather round him. 

In between research commissions he 
has often becn an accompanying lec- 
turer on study tours of Egypt. Smiling 
he said: "Since [ began doing that 1 
have learned that I can keep peaple’s 
attention.” 

Eggebrecht greeted a professor from 
Cairo University who is the chief res- 
torer of the Sphinx al Giza. He wanted 
to see thie royal heads that have been 
brought together in Hildesheim. 

The world of Egyptology is small. 

The twenty to thirty people who devote 
themselves 10 the fragile treasures from 
the Nile Delta know one another well. 
. - They..also. know the man who is the 
link between European and . American 
muscums ‘and Egypt itself. He’ knows 
how to solve problenıs and care for an 
infinite legacy from Ancient Egypt. . 

Eggebrocht is the canthct mar wito 
can bring 1o bear a lot of technical and 
financial assislanco. : '. 

In such’ quarters proposals do nol 
. pass. from. museum to. museumi: anly 
, hrough .personal-contacts. 

. Bggebrecht hos. been’ entrusted per- 
sonally. with the. lems in.the specint Flil- 
deshelm. exbibitlons, which have given 
‘the city:its reputation. They have come. 
''from'New York, Tanne Bonen and Host 
. Berlin... u.’ 

Draft poster. deşigas are. alreudy being 
‘considered for e next SR about 
; the Scythian... . Ulla Plog 

a :ciDleZeit, Haabûrg, 17 Jone 1988} 
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netlem, says Arne Eg gebrecht. 


the background and dissociate himself 
from his public. 

Ihe Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
spoke of the "Hillesheim Effect." U 
hus its being through one persun, his 
persunality and his commitment. 

While in other museums there is 
cunsidlerable complaint about budget 
cutbacks, the Roemer-Pelizaucus Mu- 
seum his a budget is large is hit {or û 
smill village. 

fhe 650 friemls uf the musvum. 
mut of them private individuals, pro- 
vide DM1.32 million, They have iû set 
membership fee of DML2U annually. 
Many give mare, The funds are super” 
vied hy Eva and Arnc. 

Tu crete the ripht public for Hem’ 
u sl u ther Mem 1M Me Mite 
seum, Eggehrechı has shown qualities 
in Hildesheim that would make many 
smarl managers green with envy, 

The plan for special exhibitions 
originated "through the pressure of an 
understanding of local conditions.” 

The mine HilJesheirn team was 
the first in the Federal Republic that 
was able Lo attract visitors to the mu- 
seum from far afield in a very profes- 
sional way. 

This was done with the aid of an ad- 
vertising agency, with posters all over 
the place from Amsterdam to Zürich, 
with wide-ranging cooperation with 
the press and links with other tourist 
arrangements. 

In the midst of all this city officials 
had to be convinced. It was all a lille 
too much for them. 

A sign of the optimism and sense of 
competence he radiates is shown by 
tle fact that Eggebrecht was able to in- 
duce them, to their credit, to shoulder 
the financial risk and to provide insur- 
ance premiums, for instance, of 
.PM300,000, 

The alliance has been worth 1 for 
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At the end of acres of turnips 


Eggcbrecht is particularly con- 
cerned at presenting the head in a way 
thal makes it ensy for (he public lo 
make contact with the object and 
which corresponls lo the modern way 
of seeing things. 

He offers a lol without over-doing il 
and information prepared in such 
way that it Jocs nol seem to be tirt 
somely cducational. 

But ta make every visit to a muscum 
un exciting and delightful event calls 
for an obsussion wilh detail, even nt 
points where one is unnware of lhis. 

Eva Eguebrecht, Arne"s wife, also an 
Egyplologist and his assistant, sald: 
“When we go Lo 1 museum we first Ook 
ul Lhe lighting und then whether the 
floor will be hard on the fect," 

Eggebrechi sald: “Objects are my 
passion, IU has always fuscinated me, 
like an adventure, to come into contact 
with real life through them." 

For this reason he changedl from slU- 
dying url history and archacvlogy tu 
Egyptology, that includes linguistic, 
culturul and historical research. 

He says he wants to share lis pas’ 
sion with others, building up Inyer hy 
layer uf treasures in the musvum. Ile 
wants t0 keep the protective anl con- 
servation element lv u minimum to the 
benefit of “deciphering the objects for 
the public." He coull have just kept his 
enthusiasm lo himself. 

Hildesheim has a romuanesque hitsilt- 
e E SS u cabal, 1 hue 
sand-year-old rose tree, ucres of tur- 
nıps sirelching way up to IHanover, û 
BEE piv and is too small for ù man. 
who wanls "lo make ûs muny people as 
possible understand ancient cultures 
as phenomena and examples vf human 
potentialities." 

It is impossible lo make a name by 
just appealing lo the educated classes 
who pass through. And who would set 
off to Hildeshcim just for Hem-iunu? 

How Eggebrecht developed a plan 
from these questions is an interesting 
story in a period of economic calamit- 
ics and the first example of cultural. 
management in lhe museum sector in 
the Federal Republic. 

Our interview on this was repeatedly 
interrupted, Firstly there was the can- 
1een manager and then forms from job- 
creation officials had to be filled up. 

Then a woman arl dealer wanted an 
cxpert opinion and the magazine Capi- 

tal wanted to know if a fake work of art 
was about to be auctioned in London. ‘ 
One thing is certain: he does every- 
khingRAgSibIAg.nHhlicigerhispuseurre. 
He is nat the kifid to put his museum İn 


applied sinco ‘many ncendemics only 
want lo know what is in the books. 

He replied: “We nced ‘these Old vo- 
Iumes so.as lo he able.t{o explain inter- 
connections — for instance the move= 
menl of baoks between One tib- 
rariek.". . e 
. A'small blot: of sealing: wax can in- 
dicale in which: monastery the ‘book 
was produced, .:“! ê 

Brinkus sail book’ reslorallon tan 
also be risky. He quûled an incident in 
Amari in.which.the paper:acids were 


neuirnlised i by . 4 .diethylamine g8. 


Tere were fwO. exp] u 
: Thomg Neuschwandei,.' 
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a bouk which had been used as “stuffing” 
by the original binder. 

‘These scraps of paper, thal were once 
reparclcd as unimporlant, are now of spe- 
cial significance because they are unique 
and can give researchers Into book pro- 
duction vnluable scraps of information. : 

Some 'years ago Wellhiiuser found 4 
dozen or'so seraps: of parchment: from 
which a document could be recorıslruet- 
ed, giving information about the origins 
of the voluiie. 

Professor Brinkus ‘was asked why 


these ,books.were restored. at conslder- . 
“able expense and not just simply: put on . 
microfilm. This course of actiori is also. . 


the glories of Ancient Egypt 


rne Eggebrecht, director of lhe 

\ Rocmer-Pelizacus Muscum in Hlil- 
deshcim, takes the view that the whole 
of Europe is. addicted to Ancient 
Egypt. 

He suid: "Perhaps it has become ihe 
most itlraclive sophisticated culture of 
the Ancient World because Lhis world 
does not seem to know anxiely and 
horror. 

“Fhere is today û great longing for a 
worll where anxivty and horror clicl 
nut seem Lo exist. 

Why is il always Hildesheim when an 
exhibition is going on n lour Laking in 
Cniro, New York, Hildesheim and 
London? 

Ilow is it thant Hildesheim can get 
hold of exhibition items that normally 
one would have lo travel halfway 
round the world to see? 

"I'he fragments of threc heuls from 
Ancienl Ëgypt were separated Irom 
une another fur a long lime, for 3,000 
years in fact. 

Bringing them together was an event 
of world significance und thal hap- 
pened al Hildesheim. Egyptologist 
Eggebrecht, S1, can be content with 
what he achieved. 

The firs majur shou 1u be pul ot 
while he has heen clireclor, the Echnnt- 
on tahibiiun in 1176, was obtained 
through his personal cumtucls. 

Anyone who wits ta pul on ûn UX” 
hıbiuon uf the Ancient World in Elı- 
rope with vxpectalions of success calls 
in at Hildesheim first. 

The muscum has become renowned 
for (he qualily of ıhe exhibitions il has 
mounted. The nexl five ycars are 
booked oul. 

The man whom Eggebrechl atlract- 
ed to Hildeshcim from Munich is on 
the floor above him in the Hildesheim 
Museum. He is 155 centimetres tall, no 
longer young, astonishingly popular 

and made of bright limestone. 

Explaining this attraction Egge- 
brecht said: “The scated portrait of the 
Vizir Hem-iunu is one of the mosl im- 
portant figures from Ancient Egypt —~ 
like the leter-writer İn the Louvre, the 
Nefertiti head in Berlin and the village 
mayor in Cairo.” Hiş report on him was 
only distributed'to university circles. 

Eggebrecht has been excited enor- 


oul i DAI elle DARAL E. 
work ûf arl oUt O OWS, "` 


.He has been equally cxcited in 
hringing before the public the collcc- 
ıion of the Hildesheim collcetor-busi= 
nessman Wilhelm Pelizacus, which ac- 
cording tu expert opinian is anc of the 
ten most important collections outside 
Egypt. 
lggebrecht sald: “Hem-iunt con” 
trolled the huilling of the Cheops Pyr- 
amid ut Gizn. He was closely connect- 
ed with the origins uf this wonder of 
the world." 

He is parlicularly enger to present 
the history of this. staluic so that visi 
lors get an insighL into this key-person- 
ally in the civilisation of Ancient 
Egypt: From the very beginning he had 
no thought. of presenting art bistory 
Pire and simple. 
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page, and it should also be remembered 

that synthetics also age. 

“When we restore we do it thorough. 
1y and not just to postpone deteriora. 
tion." 

Wellhğuser agreed. He said: “1 as 
sume that our books will not deteriorate 
over thg¢ next 500 years, If you just paste 
something over the paper it can be guar- 
antced that in five years' time it will 
again begin to deteriorate," 

: In Tibingen chemicals are used spar- 
ingly and only to an extent that they can 
later be neutralised. 

` In this connection Wellhãuser tells of 
a manuscript that in 1966 was laminal- 
ed with a self-adhesive layer of film, that 
went brown because of the synthetic 
softening agent it contained. It was also 
in danger of dissolving. 

Book expert Professor Wichter from 
Vieana needed 500 hours to find a suit 
able solution for the synthetic layer he 
needed, antl treated 250 pages with it 
millimetre by millimetre — an enormous 
task. 

Reéstorers must not only treat the pa- 
per but also the rest of the hook — the 
wooden book covers, leather binding, 
colouring anid the stitching. 

' Tübingen also has palm-léaf manu- 
scripts, the wriling is on, narrow slripes 
of palm-leaf that are bound onc on top 
of another, 

Pigskin is always pigskin. The restor- 
er tries, as far as possible, to re-use the 
okl leather parts. 

Restorers keep to the original scheme 
of the book-binding usually, sometimes 
wilh simple, sometimes with «louhle 
binding. 

If a new wooden cover has to be pre: 
parcd Wellhiiuser uses playwood or in 
special cases pear-waood because these 
woods are sturdy. 

Now nnd then honk experts came Up’ 
un scraps uf paper when they dismantle 

Contlnued on page 11 
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Wl BOOKS 


Thousands of disintegrating volumes 
keep restorers hard at work 


slowly on the two overlapping cdges of 
the support paper. The page pasted be- 
twecn the filter papers separated clean=- 
ly into the front and reverse side, 

Wellhiuser then pastcd a thin Japa 
nese paper between the parled page lay- 
ers to reinforce lhem, 

A little Inler he ducked the whole in a 
solution ut 45 degrees which dissolved 
the enzymes of the gelntine layer, The 
support paper can naw be pulled away 
gently. 

The enzymes are made harmless in 
unother warm bath, The new book page 
is finished. Thanks to the paper that has 
been inserled into the shect the page is 
substantially ınore robust, 

Other restoration workshops use «(lif- 
ferenl nwethods in an altenpt to find 
time-suving ways of restoring many 
books. 

In Bückeburg in Lower Saxony book 
experts laminate the papers with a syn- 
thetic layer of film mude of acrylate ancl 
lay them on brittle newsprint soaked in 
cuustic soda so that the Paper shrinks 
about 15 percent. 

This results in the fragile paper be- 
cuming once mor soft so Lat it can he 
ereasecl without any Junge. 

Other hock resaration workshops are 
not s0 pernickety ind simply paste on 
thin Japanese papvr over the old, wenk- 
enecl page to reinforce it. 

Wellhiuser does not think much of 
thee nettltrCierd Brinkus sail: “The 
ink acil renmins in the paper when you 
stretch u layer of acrylate Film over the 


placed with gren care between sieve 
frames, washed in a water bath, (le-acid- 
ified and fintlly protected from acids in 
the air with calcium carbonate. 

What follows next is often very tricky, 
The pages or scraps of page (hat have 
becume thin nnd torn are once more 
"treatecl." 

Wellhiiuser places the individual 
pages on Ihe bottom of the sieve of the 
ireatment equipment. He pours over 
then water mixexl with fibre slurry. 

The water passes through lhe open 
spuces in the sieve and is sucked below. 
‘the paper [fibres are depositeul in the 
spuıces on the page — they fill up the 
holes exactly, 

Bul this method is not always appro- 
printe, for often thu papers are tou da- 
maged, The old ink, made wilh gallic ac- 
il, erucles the paper. I was so Strong 
that in many buuks there is only û hole in 
the puper where once there Was û letter. 

In these instances Wellhiiuser makes 
use of û trick he knows — splitting the 
paper. [t scems hardly possible hut this 
method works with amazing success, 
Wellhğuser said: It" great fun,” and st 
about demonstrating his trick. 

He placed the paper, which he had 
previnusly covered on hath sitles with 
gelatine glue tind pisted on sturdy filter 
paper, between his knees and pulled 


Every year another 100,000 volumes 
are added to the four million already in 
the library. Weekly indexes provide in- 
formation about new publications. 

Recently spoken works in other me” 
dia have taken on an increasing imporl 
ance, viewdata, videos and magnetic 
tapes. 

Lehmann is also concerned with mak- 
ing technical improvements as regards 
security, recording and making avail- 
able everything. printed and said in the 
German language that add up in their 
entirety to an “objective journal” of 
German nation. 

In a few years’ time the German Lib- 
rary will move to a new building, thal 
should provide enough spacevfor many 
years to come, 

For the considerable organisation this 
mave entails 4 cheerful and energetic 


man is required and one is quickly aware,. . 


thal Lehmann, who seems at first to bea, 
little lechnocratic, is the right man. 
He regards free access to the writlen: 


. and spçken word as a part of intellect 


al freedom in a democratic sociely.. 
Lehmann, who i is generally pnruffled, 


becomes animated when he says how ۲ 


disturbed he is of anything that smacks; 
of censorship. 
Fle has in his charge four million. 


, books. He was asked what he hiraselt: 
task of cataloguing the Jibrary's 3 .4 mil 


read, 
He spoke of his Yeading i in erthetlên! 


with his present job and hiştorical re”, 
search on thé Frankfurt library. . Leh; 


mann, who has the key'to all the lib’ 


; fAry's store-rooms, did not give „away: 


who were’ his favourite. writers, how: ' 


ever, Gustav Setbt ۶ 


` (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcltunê, . 


für Deutschland, 27 May J988) . 


Readers wanted 
here but 
not everywhere 


Qets riled about censorship... Leh- 
mann. (Phote: Wulfgang Hut) 


lion volumes on computer and setting 
up û new lending system that was “more 
friendly lo users,” 

Lelmann has jusl as considerable a 
tusk facing him at lhe German Library, 
Since £945 the library: has collected and 
has availnble all German-language books, 
translations from CQerman and literature 
dealing with Gcrman language and affairs. 


1 RH are suspected vf loving 
their books morc than the people 
who want to read them. 

As is to be read in Umberto Eco's 
, The Name of the Rose they defended 

their kingdont in the Middle Ages with 
poison and flames. 

Better to hurn books than thal they 
should fail inta the wrong hands. 

Modern times have more sublle but 
just as effeclive means of keeping read- 
ers dt a distance from libraries. 

Eco recently drew up a list of these in 
his treatise De Rihliorheca, He spoke of 
false cataloguing, slack arrangements 
for lonning hooks, short library opening 
times and last but not least, no loilel 
facilities. 

Anyone who uses libraries a lot 
kıtovvs af the long-suffering, suspicious 
and condescending looks of grim custo- 
dians who bring the-forelgn guest books 
15 ÛÛ were an act of grace that he might 
consult them. 

The seniar lihrarian in the Federal 

Republic is quite different, Ktaus-Dioter 
Lehmann, who has been director of the 
German Library in Frankfurt since 
Muy, has the sunburnt face ind elegant 
chuthes uf a tap manager. Expressions 
such us "ceuvtomer avislunce," “opli- 
mum service" und “friendliness LO Ux= 
ers" pass his lips. 
, This ursenllmental, less acsthetie 
wiy of talking stems front the fact that 
Lehmann wav originally a pliysicisl and 
nmthemalticiun. 

He is now 4K. Al 29 he turned Lo li= 
brarianship. 

In LQ97K he was appuainted director of 
the Frankfurl municipal and universily 

library, Fis “almost exutic career aş û li- 
brarian”" predestined him for the major 


he ravages of time hal taken their 

toll on the books: for 200 years, the 
cold and the heat und lhe insects andl 
the dust had gone Lo work on them. 

Then, uring repuir work in the syn- 
ugogue in Hechingen, they were dis- 
covered in an attic. 

Today, two years later, they make 
piteous sights; piles of tatlered pnper 
without covers on the clean plastic work 
ıable of Alfred Wellhiuser, 

'Wellhüuser is a restorer of old books 
at Tübingen University. Ile brings about 
a dozen old books such as these back to 
their pristine glory every year. 

the torn pages ure treuted, missing 
parts uddled, fhe puges washed and 
trented with a preservative, the cover 
repaired and embellished once nore. 

‘The result is books that look just as 
they did when they were commissioned 
long ago by well-to-do people from 
bookbinders. 

The craft of restoring books is far 
from dying oul, lt is going thrvugh som- 
cthing of a lnom. There is too much 
wurk for the number of restorers, 1lun- 
dreds of thousands of bouks, many val- 
unble, ure waiting thc attentions of the 
few experts in the ficlul. 

In Tübingen University alonc lere 
are 250,000 that need restoruling and 
unolher RU.O00O where the situation is 
urgent —~ and there is only once man t0 
do the job, 

‘The university alse has û collection of 
olel oriental (locuments. 

In rough detail the method Alfred 
Wellhûuser applics lo dclapidated 
books is always the same. But many 
hooks are unique in themselves and 
have to be treated uccordingly, Well- 
hiuser warned: "You can ncver say that 
that worked the last time,” 

He acquired his talents for restoring 
books as a master book-binder and for- 
mer head uf the Tübingen University 
press. 

Surprisingly 19th century bocks are 
the problem. Those several hundred 
years old are less so. Dr Gerd Brinkhus, 
chief librarian at Tübingen University 
sail: “Paper made from rag pulp doesn’t 
foxe its strength after 600 years.” 

There is a technicul reason why 
books from the [9th century are most 
prone to disintegrate. The replacement 
of the hand-press invented by Guten- 
berg by the high-speed printing nta- 
chines at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury allowed bouk printers t10 increase 
their produciion enormously. 

Paper factories could not find suffi~ 
cient raw materials to be able tu miecl 
the demunul. Se they repluccd the rags 
(fibres obtuined from old clothes,) that 
hul bern used up to then ir paper pro- 
duction, aml bone gue wih repluce- 
ment materials, mainly wocd and ium 
resin. 

‘This spelled the beginning of trouble. 
The wood could only he pracessed int 
paper with Lhe use of acid udditiveg ~~ 
andl in lime they destroyed the struclure 
of lhe paper. 

Today the first step the hook réstorer 
his le take kı gb uhout his work is lo 
wish out and neutrulise [hese carroling 
avid puge by puget. : 

I'his i$ why al the very start the buuk 
has to he completely taken apurt, 

Aller measuring the hydrogen jon 

conccenlrilion in the puges (strenglh of’ 
the avidly) the individual pages are 
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nation level will be 10 10 100 times the 
present limits." 

People who come into contact with 
plutonium ai work are so inaccurately 
ehecked "that contamination will only 
be spolled in favourable circumstances 
before the present limits are reached. 

*Once the ceilings are lowered, which 
is long overdue, working wilh plutoni- 
um will no longer be possible by current 
standards of labour safety." 

Working with plutonium can have the 
most macabre aspects. A one-off cxXPO= 
sure (o more (han the current annual li- 
mit may, in cases where plutonium has 
accumulated in the body for years witlh- 
out exposure cxcecding the annual liniit, 
lend to the person affected no longer 
being entitled to a normal burial. 

“Instead,” Professor Kûni writes, "a 
lifelong check must be kep on his 
whereubouts to ensure that his corpse is 
given the requisite special Irealmenl.” 

‘The limit neucls to be reduced ten- 
fold, he says, and even then women will 
continue l0 be in greiier danger than 
men. 

“Mothers Against Alomic nergy" 
and similar cunpuigns thus have scien” 
tion, Ceilings are set on the 
isis of ibsurd averages and hecdless of 
individual consirtleraions, such as the 
Tact that breist cancer virtually affects 
women only. 

Ifa cancer can he cure, by remouvınp 
a breast, the limits are increased bhe- 
cause hreaM cancer is nu longer conxsid- 
ered lo he loul. 

Sn Ihe mure pugress metlicinv 
makes, the higher the level uf radiatiun 
expusure tim is permitted by wiy ut 
“compensiliun.' 

Fven HM vadisfactory linus were 1u be 
set, he rm “reiduil tik" woul nul 
mean here wi no rich il limits were ol- 
served. 

The residual risk will invariulMy spelt 
illness or death for someone une the 
collective dosage has reached the level 
in question. The risk ih thi no-one 
knows who will be the victim ur when. 

“Can normiul uperalionn be permil- 
ted,” he usks, “when no precautions can 
be taken against an unplanncd-for cun- 
tingency ? 

“Is accident management planning 
acceptable when instead of aiming al re- 
ducing risks lo the minimum il presup” 
poses a minimum level of Jamage be- 
fore radintion protection measures arc 
foreseen?” 

Is the plutonium industry. which 
makes no economic sense, really per- 
missible in the circumstances? That is 
now .for the Federal Constitutional 
Court to decide. 1 

Kuni quotes a Marburg theologian, 
W. Hürle, who has compared the opera- 
tîon of nuclear’ installations with a 
reversion to pre-Christian times when 
civilisations sought to appease the gods 

by human »saorifice (especially. that of 
virgins). : 1 RR 

„The only progress present-day qivili- 
sation would seom.lo have made is to 
base the choice of victims on .the sto- 
chastic, ar random, principle. 


' ° Martin Urban : 
` (Sdoutsche Zeiling, Munlch, 16 June 1984) 
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fissile plutonium they contain and the 
more plutonium has to be added to max 
elements by way of compensation. 

On balance, Professor Kuni says, 
“plutonium activity increases out of all 
proportion." 

As a resul uf the higher plutonium 
content wilh each successive reprocess- 
ing americium and curium aré produced 
in increasing quantities. 
` Antericium and curlunı are alpha iso- 
topes with properties similar to those of 
plutonium. 

“When they are released in the initial 
silage of reprocessing," be svrites, “te 
health huzardl posed by plutonium is 
topes increases three or fourfold after 
three cycles. 

“Thal of americium andl curiun ise” 
topes inercases four- to sixteenfûld, 
with the result that they assume mucl 
grener inporltnce than plutonium." 

Ihe cooling-off period for spent fuel 
racls ih to be reduced [rom it list seven 
years lo ane yvar, ds he siys is pl 
hy the nuclear power indust 
dinger posal by fissile products" will be 
“inerwsed by an enormous vNlC nl." 

An equivalent duse is pet 
compare the effect ol {he various kinds 
of radiactivity (alpha, beta, gamma aul 
neutrun rudidtidn). 

The ou-called Juuality factor i detur- 
mined on he his of a pultical decir 
von. Ihe Bonn puvcrnmenl iis 
glen ul cr amas HH 
rin as it sees fit. 

It docs xo un grouiuls of pulilicial 
vxpedivney. 

“Bulh e dosage concept in gencriul 
and the assessment crileriu for individu” 
al radionuclides have long been knuwn 
no longer to be up to the latest scientific 
standards." 

The very definition and specification 
of standarels such us “equivalent close” 
and "quality factor" are said to include 
“valuations that, without express legul 
authorilly, are made by scientists and 
can hardly be recognised as such by 
non-experts in the guidelines as issued,” 

In the process, Professor Kuni writes, 
“ariginal limitations to the range of ap- 
plication (are) overlooked.” 

Numerous research findings, he says. 
“have revealed for alpha radiation as 
cemittecdl hy plutonium and for neutron 
radiation, which is particularly import” 
ant in handling mox fuel elements, a rel- 
ative biologicnl efficacy that, depending 
on dosage, substantially excecds the 
quality factor Ind down in radiation 
. protection regulations and used to cori” 
vert physical into equivalent dose.". 

Professor Kuni, reviewing currenl 
scientific knowledge on the subject, Says 
ceilings are far too‘high. Yet “when an 

individual who does. not come into con- 
tact with plutonium’as part of hiş job: is 
found to be contaminated his contami- 


` Saarbrlekcen has a ¢countrywide rep» 
utation ag First choice for law sludents 
keen to ..galn experience .abroad, 
Bernhard Wax:şpends much.time and 
hard work . mpnaging., tha, exchange 
schemes., i NT 
„. His motlo .is: “The dry, old ‘legal 
-siudiés of yesteryear ‘ate dend. Log 
' livêrthe Justice. ifernationall". : . .:. 
gs + : Michael Martinek’: 


Ğohtinuedd from page 2... 
culties that is due to start .at the end of 
1984, APE a e EE Ss 

Ht is the, [irst thrge-country agrce- 
ment of its kind,.gnd German stüdenls 


will spent a. semester each: ist Lille-and . 


. Warwlok... ir f. Ht} 
‘They may soon be able to.spend:one 
or: more. semesters: In..Anmw. Arbor or 


Takyo +.;as. part. of thelriordinary - 


. course İinilega! studies at Sndrbrdeken:. 


® “Nuclcar fuel reprocessing facilities 
release a much larger quantity of radi- 
onactive substances than atomic power 
stations in normal operalion.” 

e Experience in handling plutonium 
has showı that “even plnnncd and tech- 
nically controlled releuse of plutonium 
in reprocessing is inevitably linked with 
its release into the biosphere, endanger” 
ing not only peuple exposed to radiation 
in their professional cnpacily but also 
thirdl parties. 
e “Even if emission by plutonium in- 
slallations is below the statutory limit it 
is not unly a health hazard, as science 
now sees it, but likely to be injurious to 
health, for the most part with fal con” 
sequences." 

e “Experience so far with reprocessing 
plant shows accidents t0 he a character 
istic accompanimemM ol normal opcril 
tion." 

The erucial factor in he undue public 
health hazard posed by atunic cucrgy is 
that plutonium is ddled to standard 
nuclear fuel rods then known as mixud- 
oxil, or mux, elements. 

‘The plutonium used is reprucesed. 
The more often spent fuul rls are rep” 
recessed, ihe lower the pervematv uf 


The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 


Four volumes ace available: 


North and South Amerlca, |72 pp., DM 24.80; . : 
Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80: e i 
Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80; 9 ۹ 
Europe/UŞSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 . 
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Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the dala arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 


n i erainyajus 1 MIn RIE! dine iin 
: i o les aid ا ا ا‎ it 8 ٤ " 


' Raxic acts and Figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tahles. The emphasis is on Ihe country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and ttansport. 


Look it up in Brockhaus. 
F, A, Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D:6200. Wiesbaden 1. 
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Wi THE ENVIRONMENT 


Report says plutonium lethal at any level; 
slams methods of setting ‘safe limits’ 


tamic energy is more dangerous 

than was originally assumed, says a 
Marburg radiologist. Any exposure to 
radiation, no matlcr how small, is dang- 
erous. Plutonium in particular is unsafe 
inany dosage. 

The Social Democrats in the Bonn 
Bundestag have referred his findings to 
the Federal Constitutional Court in a 
bid lo have the Atomic Energy Act 
ruled unconslitutlonal. 

Horst Kuni is professor of clinical 
and experimental nuclear medicine it 
Marburg University medical radiology 
centre. He is Ihe author of n vcomprehen- 
sive survey enlitled The Danger of Ra- 
dition Damage from Plutonium. 

There was originally believecl lo be a 
threshold below which exposure lo r= 
diatlon did no damage. 

"The International Commission for 
Radiological Protection now suys there 
iv a linear link between the dosage and 
effect of radiation, no miller how mi= 
nute the amount. 

Su radiation exposure ceilings used al 
nuclear instullati oven assuming 
they are observed, can merely limit the 
damage and not rule out the heulth hu- 
turd. 

The degree aml extent uf radiatibn 
Janûge mûy not depend un the dosage, 
hut the higher the dosage, the likeliur it 
isto oCCUr. 

Professor Kuni's report lists the latest 
findings a follows: 
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thus to be subject to special fees being 
levied from foreign students. 

The authorities are clearly counting 
on foreign students not being prepared 
to take their cases to court. They are 
still trying to levy illegal fees, 

All students knew that these fees 
were levied, the Belgian counsel told 
the European Court of Justice, So they 
need not feel they were being unfairly 
treated, 

The consequences of the European 
Court rulings are not limited to Bel. 
glum, In a 1985 case Britain and Den- 
mark pointed out that the ban on diseri- 
mination in access to educational facilit- 
ies within the European Commiünily 
must logically apply to scholarships and 
grants and to other welfare provisions 
and their effect on the cost of education. 

Court rulings have so far been limit 
êd to access to courses of study and 
make no reference to scholarships of 
welfare provisions during a course of 
sludy. But they too must be clarified in 
connection with (he cases mentioned in 
the opening paragraphs of this article. 


Posers 


Does the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many face an influx of students from 
other European Community countries? 
I currently ranks No. 2, with over 
18,000 students from other member- 
countries, Only France has more. 

Anu if there is to be no discrimina’ 
tion aguinst students front other Cont 
munity countries, what is to be Jone 
About courses where uccess is restict’ 
edl hecause demand exceeds capacity” 

What, for that matter, is to become 
of university self-government in con’ 
nection with the admission of forciyn 
students 

It is high time lo prepare for surpris- 
ing developments in this connection. 
The European Community may cone 
into effect in the education sector 
sooner than some would prefer. 

Oskar Graf 
(Rheinischer MerkurChrist und Welt. 
2 Bunn, 3 June 1985 
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Wl EDUCATION 


Foreign students all over Europe sue 


to end tuition-fee discrimination 


‘The court hud no doubt tlıat û course 
of study on comic strips at a college of 
fine arts was to be classificd as voca- 
tional training. 

As svon as this ruling was given, 
large numbers of students who had 
heen charged Minerval fecs in Belgium 
demandedl a refund. : 

Substantial amounts of money were 
ûl stake, In the noen-universily sector 
alone ubout 500 million Belgian francs 
had been levicd between 1981 and 
1983, the Eclucation Ministry said. 

Between 1976 and 1984 Minerval 
fees charged al Belgian universities had 
tolulled roughly 5.5bn francs. 

Instend of refunding the illegal feces 
the Belgian National Assembly enacted 
legislation designed lo rule out refunds 
in June 1985. Belgian courts to which 

foreign studcuts had appealed felt (he 
Act might well be a further breach of 
European Community lnw. 

In February 1988 the Europenn 
Court of Justice ruled that the Act was 
invalid because it cleprived the people 
uffected of their European rights. 

‘The 1988 ruling is the first lo cansid- 
er whether university stuclies count as 
vacational training. In vicw of the enrli- 
er definition it is no surprise to learn 
that it docs. 

Only in exceptional cases docs a 
cuurse uf university study nat serve to 
prepure for access to u profession, Be- 
sides, all member-countries are signat- 
ories of the Council of Europe's social 
charter, whch expressly clissites uni- 
versily cducution as part of vocational 
training. 

Belgium docs not seem prepared to 
learn its lesson from these rulings hy 
ıhe highest Eurapeun court. A large 
number uf court cises re still pending 
in which courses of study ire said nol 
to constilute vocational training and 


Bult he wus unahle to ignore the Feb- 
ruary 1985 ruling by the European 
Court of Justice. 

‘The court had ruled in 1974 that 
“eclucution policy may not, as such, be 
an issue for which organs of the Com- 
munity are responsible by the lerms of 
the Treaty (af Rome), but it dots not 
fullow therefrom that the exercise of 
powers vested in the Community are 
rêstricled in any way when they may nf- 
fect measures relaling, say, to the im- 
plementation of education policy,” 

This was followed in 1982 by a ruling 
prohibiting diseriminudon where û for- 
eign national ofan EEC country was re- 
quired to puy feces thal nationals of the 
host country were not required lo ty. 

In its February 1985 ruling the court 
unequivocally stuled that: “A charge, 
matriculation or study fee for parlici- 
paliun in vocational training courses 
constitutes a breach of Article 7 of the 
Treaty of Rome, which prohibits disci 
mination orl grounds of nationality, 
when it is payable by students from 
other member-countries bul nat by lu» 
cal sludcnts." 

The erux of this ruling lies in the do- 
finilion of vocation training. The 
mort comprehensive the definilion, the 
grealer lhe Community's potential in- 
fluence in this sector and the more li- 
mited the sovereign rights of meniber- 
countries, 

By the terms of the ruling vocational 
training is “any kind of training İn pre- 
Ppuration for qualifications in respect of 
a Specific (rade or profession or 4 spe= 
cific enıployment or providing spuciil 
yualifications for the exercise of such ûl 
trude or profession." 

This definition is said to apply “ru- 
Bardless uf the age or level uf cducation 
af the students and even if the currictl- 
lum alse includes generul education." 


wide range of internalional experience 
30 years ago. 

Son Ulrich is nowadays by no means 
exceptional, At Saarbrücken more and 
more law students are taking advantage 
of the flourishing exchange schemes 
with Nancy: and Exeter, especially 40 
the European Community is generously 
providing mobility grants. 

A growing number of law student 
from Nancy and Exeter are spending 4 
semester or two at Saarbrücken and 
making German students consider the 
idea of studying abroad: 


Law students are increasingly coming 


to; appreciate that law graduates 00% 
stand a far better chance of getting on f 


legal practice, in the civil service, in bY 


siness or in the.administration of justice 
if thêy have International experjenc®:. 
The law faculty is keen to encourag® 
them and to promote the trend, In addi” 
tlon to special courses'in European İm’ 
tegration and French law, time spent 


abroad is encouraged as.part of “ord : 


nary” legal studies. 1. , ‘ 


Graduation :nced not take ı Jonge. 
mosl semesters spent’ studying la¥ . 
abroad count toward the Saarbrickêf ' 


COUTSG, 


` :Ulrich's sister Monika, ‘20, plans. . 


study law in Saarbrücken this autumI 
She may take ‘part in the integrafêd .. Û 
course of. studies agreed. by :the:’S . 
arbricken, Lille-and .Warwick law. fê” 


Continued on page 13... 


Ulrich discovers international . 
flavour to law studies 


in particular, student exchange pro- 
grammes. 

After his fith semester, which he 
endecl by passing intermediate diploma 
examinations, hc applied for a course as 
un exchange student and spent the win- 
ler semester in Nancy improving his 
French and studying the French legal 
system. He says: “I was a fascinating ex- 
perience." 

A year later he took part in an ex- 
change scheme wilh Exeter University 
in south-western England, spending two 
months studying English law. 

He now hopes, after passing his initlal 
degree next year, to spend a year in the 


United States. He plans to work in a le- 
gal praclice with inlernational commer- 
cial clients, ت‎ 

He says: "Law is only really fun when 
itis inlernational." : ار‎ 
ı Hîs father, a law graduate and civil 
servanl ir Düsseldorf, was unable {o 
ace his university years with süch. a 


The writer of this article, Professor Mi- 
chael Mfartinek, teaches civil and conı- 
mercial law, comparative legal studies 
and Internativnal private law at Saar- 
brücken Unlversity. 


Irich is a 24-year-old student from 

Diüsscldorl rending luw in his 
cighth ‘semester at Saarbrücken, He 
hopes lw practise law in his home town 
after grudunting. 

He was hesitant about studying law. 
le loves travel und is keenly interested 
in the languages and cultures of neigh- 
bouring countries. 

‘They interest him no less than his in- 
terest in lhe law, in justice, order and 
puace. 

Many friends had warned him: “If you 
read luw you will only be able te work in 
Gurmany. German law unly applies in 
Gurmany. Engineers, doclors and eccon- 
omists have a much wider scope," 

To Ulrich’s delight, studying law hus 
been entirely different, In his first sem- 
ester at Saurbrlicken he learnt about 
the law faculty's wide-ranging interna- 
tional lies, couperation agreements 
with universities in other countries and, 


I a wave of educational litigution 
thal is sweeping Europe n French 
womun student has taken her applica- 
tion far a German student grant to u 
Hanover court, 

ln Edinburgh a student. with dual, 
British andl French nationality is en- 
gaged in a legal hattic for a Scottish 
university grant. 

In Naufchateau, Belgluat, the Hel- 
gian uthorilies ure suing û schoolhoy's 
parents for school fees; the parents ure 
French citizens and live in Luxenı- 
bourg. 

An Iuliun student has taken his 
cause for a Belg studlenl granl {o the 
Cuuncil of State, while in the ncigh- 
huuring Netherlands Lhe son of a Ger- 
man European Community official is 
suing for a Dutch student grant. 

‘There tre many other examples. AIL 


involve young people who lınvce 
swilche(l countries during their ecduca- 
tion. 


lt might he thouglıt that in this day 
and age in Europe, this sort of interna- 

lonal cxperiencc would be encou- 
raged. But iıs svon as students put Eu- 
ropeiin rights to the test, even countries 
lh are generally considered pro-Eu- 
ropean often don™ want lo know. 

The authorities come up with absurd 
theuries to justify the unjustifiable. [t is 
hardly surprising that Iwo cheers for 
Lurope is the best the public can miı- 
nag. 

The wave of litigation was triggered 
ly u French wo stulent of comic 
strips at the Belgian Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

Fur the 1982-83 and LYR3-84 ucad- 
emic years she was chnrged û special 
fee for forcign stuclents Known us Min-= 
erval. 

She refused to pay, arguing that Min- 
erval was in hreach of European Com- 
munity law, which pruhibits discrimi- 
nation on grounds of nationality within 
the Communi1y. 

Belgium fclt the special fee was not 
discriminatory. Ht was the contribution 
foreign students made toward financing 
cducation facHities otherwise main- 
tained hy Belgian citizens via national 
taxation. 

Besitles, education pulicy was a na- 
tonal cuncern for which member- 
Slates were intlividually and solely re- 
sponsible. 

No citizen of a memher-country had 
a hinding legal entillement to study in 
unother Eurupcan Community coun- 
ry, let alone t0 attend study courses un 
the same terms 4s nationals of the 
country in qucstiun. 

Maybe the Belgiinn Elucution Minis- 
ter lid not want lo take seriuusly li Hur 
rapeun Community aclibn programme 
he himself hud appruved in principle in 
LBRO, I envisaged course fees for slu= 
dents Irom other member-couniIrics bu- 
ing nu higher than the feces lucal stu= 
dens were required to pay. 

Maybe he hud failed to notice hul the 
European Parliament had called un Bel- 
gium in 1982 to "waive ull discriminata- 
ry measures in conncctiatı with matricu- 
lation fees in the educationsystem." 
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Bundestag group for children 
runs into some heavy flak 


They found it casier to «leal with a prop” 
osal that appeared in many letters: 
*What do you think of the idea of a 
children's commissioner in the Bundes- 
tag directly elected by children?” 

Herbert Werner said lhat he thought 
this suggestion was good in principle 
but that it was “not possible because of 
lhe country's electoral legislation.” Only 
people over 18 can vote. 

Werner saw positive cifecis in ques- 
tioning of this kind, even if the writers 
of letters representing whole classes 
were cggcd on by teachers. 

He said that in this way children would 
learn ant an early stage Ihe principles of 
demoeracy. Many children are iireacly 
well nequainted with the evasive quality of 
political pronouncements, 

One young mun wrote wilh an appar” 
enlly surprising breadth of knowledge: 
*P.S, Please give me a concrete insWer 
to ny question and answer pe ally, 
not through a scerelary. (Please sign Ihe 
letter.) 

There was ne nec t0 ask. The Group 
of Four intend to answer every letter nt 
matter how unusual it may be. 

One little girl with an awareness of 
cilizens” rights wrote: “As n child of the 
Federal Republic [ wunt mare bicycle 
paths for children. I live in Essen aid 
there is ù lack of bicycle paths here." 

‘There several points thal regularly 
crop up: "Clean playing grounds where 
Joys connut de their business"; “more 
swimming baths that ire nwt su expen” 
sive"; or even “une or two Cross-Country 
bicycle courses"; are u Tew of them. 

But children do not Uuiuk only uboul 
themselves. They also think about help- 
ing others. 

They call for “more funds against 
Aids and cancer,” “more donations [or 
handicapped and pwuor children," or 
“morc hospital beds." 

Pressing problems ùre nol forgullen. 
There have heen demands for “fewer un- 
employed" or “more trecs and forests,” 

There is little chance of meeling de- 
mands such as: “There should be no 
more alcohol." Does this mean that the 
girl's father goes to the pub in the cven- 
ing inslead of reading to her when she 
has to go to bed? 

There is also a recognition that con- 
verting so many wishes initio reality 
would be asking too much. At the end of 
one long letter, a girl asked thal the 
commissioners themselves should pick 
out the mast important items. 

Many ideas are, of course, naive or 
idealistic. 

In a three-page letter the Cologne 
centre for the proteclion of children re- 
quested DM875,000 for a "pilot projcet 
. against sexual abuse in the family." : 

The, letter ,siggested {hat the child» 
ren's commissioners should supporl & 
motion ‘on this from the Ministry .for 
' Youth, FanHly and Flealth Affairs, If it 


ware only as simple as thût.j. 
‘The chilgdrqn's commissioners can’ act 
swiftly when it İ$ a question of qvoftom’? 
. ing. redi tapo ir; the: Bonn goVpriinient 
burgh Oye a e a 
.:" :THey Wore able Lo help 1he children's 


proipetlon: assoclition., if . Bergisch-‏ و 


Qladbath within four weeks when the 


:  asspclalon asked for support in selinğ 


Wp f teleptiorlê hotline’ for troubled 


: : ا 
+tAghannes Puderbach‏ 
|gşr, Colagney 203ine P88)‏ 

1l. 


our mernbers of the Bundestag coni- 

mission for children have alrcady 

run into crossfircs of controversy al- 
though they were only appvinledl in Au- 
gust last year. 

The all-party commission proposed 
that another group be set up with its 
own secretariat wilh powers lO cxamr- 
nine such things as legislation affecting 
children. 

The “Group of Four,” as other MPs 
call i with just the merest lwinkle in 
their eyes, comprises Waltraud Schoppe 
(Greens), Norbert Eimer (FDP), Wil- 
helm Sclmidı (SPD) and Herbert Wern- 
er (CDU). 

The row developed toe such an exlent 
that the fuur even threatenexl t0 resign 
al one stg. 

The Group of Four has the strong 
support uf Bundestag Spenker Philipp 
Jenninger (CDU), 

But when he presente their docu” 
ment to the AlestenrM (lhe all-party 
procedural standing commillee in the 
Bundestag) in April il created a sênsa- 
tion anl came under a lol of fire 
throughout (he country. 

It wanted a commission with its own 
secretariat to exunıine legislation con- 
cerning children, set in motivon ils own 
initiives, make contacts with child- 
ren's urganisations and be the spokes” 
man on children's affairs. 

The Altestenral opposed the pra- 
posed methods of tackling their tasks. 
The chairmanship uf the cemmission 
was lo be taken in turns by members. 
They uoukl act “only in cunjunctiun,” 
ut thc Bundcotags standing urdcra di 
not permit this. 

Only after the threutened resignation 
uf the four members of parliament from 
the commission did the Ãltestenrat, at a 
further sitting at lhe beginning of May, 
agree to suggstions made by Jenninger. 
A joint secretariat is now bcing set up. 

These comings and goings crealed 
many headlines and gave to the four a 
degree of fame. Piles of post from child- 
ren, currently ahout 25 letters a day, 
have been the result. 

Most of the letters begin very formal- 
ly: “Dear Children's Commissioners." 
Then the text becomes more relaxed. 

A whole class in Bavaria wrote: “We 
have read in the newspapers about the dis- 
putes you have been involved in." Then 
they asked: “Which task for the benefit of 
children have you fulfilled so far?” 

The four commissioners have only & 
general reply to such a genera} question. 


anced levels with hoarding schuol faci- 
tities altached. 

The pupils are taught about aviation 
and space technology, astronomy and 
basic questlons of philosophy. 

They have 40 study projects they 
can chose to parlicipate in during the 
afternoons. 

The teachers are especially (rained, 
hecause these pupils necd more atten” 
tion and personal guidance than other 
. pupils. 

Applicants for the Brunswick schoo! 
have to do exantinations and oral Lests 
over a period of lwo wecks. 

They are tested for their speed of 
learning, svcial behaviour, powers of 
concenlration, flexibility, aptitude for 
abstract thought and application to 
work. The IQ test is not in itself deci- 
sive. 

The Brunswick school costs about 
DMI,OOO a month. Parents who cal” 
not afford this fec are given Financial 
assistance by the Church organisation. 
Stale aid is nol available. 

Supported by the Bonn Ecueation 
Ministry an advisory centre fur parents 
lıas been set up in Hamburg on lhe in- 
itinlive of the German Society for 
Highly-Gifted Children, 

Hamburg University's Institute for 
Psychology has also concerned itself 
with highly-gifted children for many 
years. 

Harald Wugner {from Hamburg Uni- 
versity said: “These children have the 
sime right lo special care us cduca- 
tionally handicapped children usually 
are given." 

ll is no solution to allow these 
schoolboys and girls to skip on¢ or 
more classes, hecause their maturity 
has nol developed lo a corresponding 
tent. More uflcu than nil {hey aré 
late developers. 


Help for girls 


The Society for the Highly-gifted 
Child, a private organisation made up 
of about 450 parents, offers subsidiary 
school courses in several large cities. 

The Hamburg-hased Foundation for 
German Science, that is also con” 
cerned with the requirements of high- 
ly-gifted pupils, will in future also give 
support to highiy-gifted girls. 

The Foundation has recently offered 
university grants io girls who have 
passed the Abitur, the university en- 
trance examination, and who want to 
study the natural sciences or engineer” 


ing. Karin Neumann . 
(Oefieral-Anzeiger, Bonn, 1 June 1938) 


Legal challenge to tax bill 


Féeniié each varlallon would bring. It 


is still not clear whether the bill will get. 


through the Bundesrat (the upper 
house), since Lower Saxony Premier, 
Ernst Albrecht (CDU), has indirectly 
made his approval conditional on gcea- 
ter financial assistance for his Land by 
the Federal Government. 


againşt partsof {heéta% effpfm °. 
i, o; {Slpanor ZEHRA. 


tne that-hê will go down in. history. as 


` the Finance Minister who levelled off 
the “middle-income paunch" of ihe 
tax-rale curve, the progressive in- 
crease in marginal tax rates for middle- 
income earners, 1 
At one stage it had looked as if other 


rê i 
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Wl HORIZONS 


Bid to promote 
the highly 
intelligent child 


GenerallAnjeiget 


Ibert Einstein was a poor scholar. 
His teachers predicicd that he 
would have a mediocre carcer. 

What happened to the discoverer of 
the theory of relativity happens still 1o 
aminority of schoolboys nnd girls. 

‘They are the lhighly-gifled who do 
aut fit casily into Ihe normal education 
concept. Many of them end up failures 
despile their extraordinary inlellig- 
ence. 

Many super clever do not regard 
their gift as a blessing. The normal ed- 
ucation system is not genred lo scliool- 
boys and girls with an 1Q of 130. The 
average IQ is 10Û. 

‘The consequence is that these high” 
flyers quickly become outsiders ofr 
shut off during lessons because they 
are bored. 

‘Teachers and parents do not feel 
comfortable with many of them, be- 
cause Lheir thirst for knowledge is tire- 
some. Others disturb lessons, are nol 
moved up lo a higher class and show 
uff. 

Every highly-gifted pupil has an in- 
dividual schuol ciırecer which is very 
dependent on whether parents afd 
teachers come up 1o the pupil's intel- 
lectuil requirements. 

Many ot these hıgh-flyers are threal- 
ened with heing sent to special schools. 
many are not moved into a higher 
class. 

Parenls and teachers have become 
more aware of the problem over the 
pasi few years. But there is a difference 
of opinion as lo whether the highiy- 
gifted should be sent to a school espe- 
ciafly set up for them or that they 
should be integrated into the normal 
school system. 

There is a high school for pupils who 
are particularly gifted, the private 
Chrislopherusschule in Brunswick, set 
up by the Christtiches Jugenddorfwerk 
Deutschlands, a Church orphans and 
education organisation, The school 
provides special instruction at adv- 


Continued from page 14 
paper, Thé “editors,” all of them on the 


Teation by sitting longer hours on the 
pavement hegging. 7 

They have now set about establishing 
A Berber Press to get away from socinl 
workers and 10 show, “that {ramps car 
also get something off the ground.” 


Anyone who knows the Ferber-Brief 


realises that it i above advertising han- 


dauts and leaflets. The publishing house . 
“of ne fixed nbode" has already :pro- . 
duced a modest volume of poetfy.aid a ; 


lunger volume of {ales of experlenco 
from one homeless author. 


Now something moré solid is plijned: : 


a Berber cookbook and; —. for pon» 

tramps ~ a dictionary oftramp languağt 

i Rainer Woratşchka'‏ :° ا 
‘(Rhelnijscher Morkur/Chrisrurid Welt,‏ ا 
Bonn, 17 Jine i988)‏ . ` ا 


م 


ب 


0 


{Phuta: Siddeutscher Yering 


Klunkelfuss was successful on lwo 
counts: Wetzlar officials now pay oul 
the usual DM13 a day to the homeless 
and he has established a mouthpiece 
that by its scope is a long way from the 
original leaflet, 

Obviously the staff are enthusiastic. 
They have plenty of time during the day 
to wrile articles. Gotthardt rejects the 
officialese description of for the home 
less as “persons of no fixed abode.” 

Instead, he driıws a canmıparison be 
tween {hem and the proud ind iuggres 
sive nomads of the desert, “the Berk 
ers," But he says thit the risk is thar this 
will give the impression that tramps 
have chosen this way of life. 

Fundamentally the tramps du ws 
want hetler conditions for tramps hul tw 
get out of tramping for good. 

Klunkelfuss, who is a qualified print 
er and tvpe-šetter. knows that this sor: 


ul gual annul bc achieved hy the news 


Continued on page 156 


tramps. Berber-Brlef staff at work. 
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Paging all 


had. ‘They express whal all the authors 
Nope for: “Thu perhaps there will be a 
little more undestanding of our situation.” 

Many readers come from the middle 
classes, mostly people involved in adyi- 
sory centres or citizens’ initiatives. 

Germany's society for helping the 
homeless uften refers to the columns of 
the Berher-Brief. 

Society chairman Heinrich Holt- 
mannspûtter said: “The paper is instruc- 
tive, particularly for people who make 
decisions, peuple who sit behind a desk 
and have na practical experience." 

The puper originaled from confronla- 
tion with the people who sit “behind 
desks.” It began with û fierce leaflet thal 
Hans Klunkelfuss produced in Wetzlar 
aguinst the practice of the social ser- 
vices uffice there of handing out food 


coupons instead of cash thal the law 
says should he handel out. 


Gothiardt sard: "Tramps hind lo he tuld 
thut we must make our rights public.” 
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On the road with a copy 
of the tramp’s own paper 


readers (circulation is » little over a 
thousand) are middle-class people who 
work in advisory centres or for citiz- 
ens" inltlatives, Editor-in-chief Hans 
Klunkelfuss started Ihe paper in angry 
reaction to confrontation witlı people 
behind desks, It hegan us a leaflet. The 
first edition had one page. Thut has in- 
erensed to 20. This story was written 
for Rhcinischer Merkur/Christ und Welt 
by Railnër Worntschka. 


On the second page, a slaff member 
called Hannes Grossmaul (Grossmaul 
means big mouth in German) writes: "J 
don't sce why we should go hungry just 
te sıtisfy an official's sense of tidiness. 

“Il is one of the realities of poverty 
taday that by xit on the pavement begg- 
ing. we upset the affluent image some 
cities have of themselves.” 

Time and time again the articles, 
more often than not wrillen by hand, 
take up malters thal are urgent for the 
more than LIN,OOO homeless in Ger- 
many. 

The puper puts lo the test official 
overnight sleeping facilitles and also 
readers report on whether, in a certain 
town, tramps can gel a cash hûnduut or 
justa bowl of thin gruel. 

Some officials are criticised for being 
impulite; others because they move 
tramps front park benches. 

„_ The paper also includes poems express- 
ing experiences of dalfv life “an the rand." 

One writes ibout the sense ul vulidiar- 
ily, another tells of small insights he has 


Experts are of the view that women 
are more modest. They put up a struggle 
to get by before they turn to public ser“ 
vices for help. 

Some look for "protectors" in the 
red-light district. One woman sait: 
“Sometimes all you are offered is a glass 
of schnaps and if you don't perform you 
are thrown out.” 

According to the Federal Republic's 


social legislation anyon who docs not 


1 
4 
٤ 
3 


۶ ro 
__ ê not have to flaance' 


have a homé “should be helped to over- 
come, to cope with, to mollify the diffi 
culties... and also be hèlped to fi 
and maintain a home.” 

No-one disputes in principle that e 
erything should be done to re,jntegrale 
people into society. But in*piactice 
things are different. ا‎ 

Various areas of responsibility 
among officials and a tangle of regu 
ations, “quickly become a barrie 
people without money and a home ¢ 
nat overcoıne,” according to the sociel} 


, for helping the homeless., . ٍ 


Many hostels for the, homeless on 
provide a roof over people's heads and 
there is a lack of trained personnel, ' 

In one Höme'for women there Werf 
106 inmates, many living there for just 
day or a month, many for years. ! 

. Margit,..50, has been tiving İn onf 


. home for ten years. Occasionally sh 


gets a job as a charwoman or kitchen 
help ¬ for a couple of mouths. She sald: 
“Sometimes-Pve thought that I should 
pack it all in.” 0 
Many women are in despair. Some €3" 
cape into alcohol or drugs. in the pa: 
€ 


„ few years more and more have cormi 


reclly from the psychiatrlc wards of. - 
hospitalinto a hostel... : . 1 gpa; 


(Mannheimer Morgén, 28 May 1988) 


Skid row no 
longer a 
male preserve 


million of them women. Two young 
women were lalking in a pub in St Pauli, 
Hamburg's red-light district, One of 
them worked eight hours behind a bar 
far DM40: the other was looking 
through the vacancies columns of a 
paper. 

Neither had a home. They’ found shel- 
ter with their acquaintances. They knew 
their way around. One said: “There are 
many women who have nowhere lo live, 
but they don't admit it." 

.„ Unemployment, social isolation, phy- 
sical or mental suffering cain end up for 
men and woman being homeless if the 
„mesh of the soci services net is too 
wide. : 2 

Heinrich Flollmannspötter, chairman 
vf the Federal Republic's society for 

‘helping the homeless, snid that many 
‘women in the depths of poverty suffer in 
addition [rom "violence from an indi- 
vidual male, for instance sexual abuse, 
‘Fupe ûr physical ill-lrentment,” 

Karl Stengler, head of the department 


dealing with the homeless in Hamburg's ' 


‘sociut services department, joins Holt- 
,munnspûller in his view that there is a 
:Considerublo nuniber of unreported 
cases involving women, 

, _ He said that they attract less attention 
‘than men, whose poverty is obvious 
through their begging and coûngregating 
in public places, . 


he 15-meire high Bismarek Manu- 

ment at the tap of Hanıburg's Reeper- 
bahn is a tourist attraction, bul the statue 
and its surrounding purk is ù traditional 
congregation point for the city’s poor. 

They are called the people “of no 
fixed abode,” the homeless or perhaps 
tramps, drunks or bums. 

There a million people in ıhe Federal 
Republic who have living accommoda- 
lion problems, 700,000 in homes that 
are below accepiable standards. 
200,000 in emergency accommodation 
and 100,000 homeless, who sleep in 
derelict houses, in parks or who look for 
û place to Joss down under bridges. 

Untit quite recently i1 was only men 
without a roof over their heads in the 
cuuntry’s major cities. But since 1987, 
the UN Year of the Homeless, voluntary 
organisations have been cuncerncd at 
the increasing number-of wamen among 
the homeless, 1 

The national association to help the 
humeless estimates that there ire 
10,00 women living on the streets “as a 
result uf exireme poverty and a lack of 
the means of supporting themselves." 
There are 1,000 in Berlin alone. 

Hamburg!s office for the homeluss, a 
depmırtment of lhe cily's social services, 
recurdlecl 5,794 women is having ac- 
commudinion problems in Y8. Last 
year there were 7.237 in extreme de- 
vcuommodation ifficultics. 

The prublem has come to u heud in 
utkher cilies as well, It is hird lu sny if 
these figures are representative for 
there are ne-standard statistics for the 
homeless and people of nu fixed abode 
in the Federal Republic. 

° What is certain ls that three miflion 
people live’ off social assistance, {lwo 


A bi-monthly newspaper prodıtced by 
people who themselves have lired on 
the road is almed at helping both tramps 
and the pcople from government au- 
thorltles who deat with them. Herber- 
Irief (Berber is German slang for 
irnmp) is run off on a duplieating ma- 
chine at a village eust of Munieh al- 
Ihough, like Ils stuff, it has been of no 
fixed nbode uutll now, Most of the nrti- 
cles are writlen by hand and most of ihe 


uter Gutthardlt hus been an editor uf 

ferber-lirilef (Trumps Letter) for a 
yeur. fle amd his colleagues have ane 
quulity with in common with the paper: 
ıhey are all drifters, 

The paper has been run off on photo- 
copying machines ùt varlaus shops and 
distributed by conticts in many parts of 
Germany. But naw, they have acquired 
aû small stencilling machine and appear 
tû Ive fuund a permanent adelress for 
the aewsraom: Mühklorf am Inn, Ba- 
viri, 

Every Iwo monıhs the staff have to 
raise the publishing costs uf hetween 
SOU marks and ADÛ marks by begging. 

The amllress is confulently proc- 


Brief 
eine Oricke zwischen 
Blrgern und Berbern 


laimed al the tep of page une, It could 
change again, hut the outlook is settled. 

4A ycar ago. editor-in-chief and 
founder Hans Klunkelfuss settled in 
Miühldorf am Inn, east of Munich, with 
his wife, bringing Ihe paper with 
him. 

Gotthardt: “It looks as if he has found 
a permanent home.” His cheerful cynic- 
ism disappeared as quickly as it came. 
He said: "Klunkclfuss was nine and a 
half years on the road. You Jo not go 
through that without il having had its ef- 
fect on you." 


The paper's reatlers ‘notice straight 
away thal “te paper ders not come 
from the social worker mab," 

The references 1n reality are too di- 
rect Amd unadorned, (he stalements tn 
provocative, the language too clirecl. 

In the las issue Khunkelluss an- 
nuunced: “AH politicians are drunks." 
He was trying 10 expose lhe prejudices 
dgainst “drunken lums" and trigger off 
a disceussiın on the.poverty and alcvhal- 
ian of his "compianians,” 


te sakl: "We don't salve our proh- 
lems wilh a heer bottle in our huncls, 
Shuwing why alcolwl plays a rule iit our 
lives cun hc a first step on the fighı 
Hgainst it." 

They justly ıheir self-confidence 
even if theyare begging on the sircets 
and applying for the social benefits tat 
thu slate gvarantevs. 


